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STATUS OF GERMAN - 
OPERA IN NEW YORK 


Metropolitan Directors Issue an 
Authoritative Statement Denying 
that There Is Any Intention 
Whatever to Eliminate German 
Opera from the Repertoire 


Gatti-Casazza in Absolute Authority— 
He Alone Will Decide as to Whether 
Andreas Dippel Will Be Retained as 
Administrative Director—Said to Be 
Anxious to Prove that He Is Fully 
Able, Unaided, to Give German Opera 
Proper Representation—Directors Re- 
sent Criticism 


lhe authoritative statement issued on 
Monday last by the directors of the Met 
ropolitan Opera House with regard to the 
present and future status of German opera 
at that institution will be read with a great 
deal of interest, and undoubtedly with sat 
isfaction, by those who love German opera, 


support it and believe that it can be al 


ways made financially successful if prop 
erly presented. 

This statement by the directors was pro 
voked by an article in the New York Sun 
on Sunday last. The article, which was 
given a prominent position on the front 
page of the paper, restated some of the 
matters which have already been discussed 
in Muscat AMERCA, but also made asser 
tions which would make it appear as if the 
predominating powers in Metropolitan 
Opera House affairs are bent upon practi 
cally eliminating German opera from the 
repertoire or relegating it, at least, tw a 
very inferior position, a proceeding which 
would include the retirement of Mr. An 
dreas Dippel, the Administrative Director 

The article in the Sun stated that Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza’s powers, under his new con 
tract, are practically dictatorial, and had 
been extended in deference to the wishes 
of those stockholders who are desirous of 
making the repertoire of the house wholly 
Italian. It furthermore said that among 
the factors at work in bringing about the 
situation was a “woman of important social 
position, who desires to be a factor in the 
world of Art, both here and _ abroad, 
who has no taste for German opera, and 
whose ideas are Italian and whose faith is 
in Italian managers and conductors.” It 
was also stated that the first choice of this 
lady, after the Conried régime was over, 
was Tito Ricordi, of the distinguished pub- 
lishing house of Ricordi, of Milan, and 
when it was shown that there were insu- 
perable obstacles to his selection her next 
hoice fell on Arturo Toscanini, who de 
clined to come to America without his old- 
time associate, Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who was 
accordingly also engaged. 

It was further asserted in the Sun that 
since it had been definitely decided to limit 
Mr. Dippel’s position to one of complete 
subordination to that of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, 
there had been renewed cause of friction 
wing to the public praise given to the 
German productions, for which Mr. Dippel 
was believed to be responsible, and the con 
demnation of the Italian novelties, for 
which Mr. Gatti-Casazza was held to be 
responsible. 


(Continued on page 5.) 
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PAUL DUFAULT 


Eminent French-Canadian Tenor, Who Has Won Great Favor in New York, 


Where He Has Established Himself 





Burgstaller and “Affinity” Depart 


Aloys 
Metropolitan 


The abrogation of surgstaller’s 


contract with the Opera 
Company, by mutual consent, and his de- 
parture on the AKronzprinzessin Cecile 
Tuesday were given additional interest by 
the announcement in the Wednesday 
morning papers that Mrs. Lydia Hexamer, 
Hoboken, N. J., 


friend of the 


the wife of a well-to-do 


liveryman, and a German 
tenor, was a passenger on the same boat. 
The New York 7imes is authority for the 
statement that Mr. Burgstaller and Mrs. 
Hexamer may wed in Germany, and that 
neither the woman’s husband nor the opera 
managers are grieving over the sudden 
departure of the couple. Mr. Burgstaller 
is a protegé and favorite of Frau Cosima 
Wagner. From time to time during the 
past few years stories have been printed 


regarding his visits to Hoboken, and it 
was stated that on one occasion Gustave 
Geiger, one of Mr. Hexamer’s coachmen, 
who resented the frequency of the tenor’s 
calls, exhibited his feelings by overturning 
the carriage in which Mr. Burgstaller was 
riding. 





in Vienna 
Haensel & Jones, the New York 


agers, have received from Francis 
millen, the American violinist, the 
ing Vienna cablegram: 


Macmillen Scores 


man 
Mac 
follow- 


Feb. 14, 1909 
Concert success. Criticisms to 
day sensational. Twenty-five recalls. Three 
encores. On end put out lights three times. 
Nearly whole audience on stage. Crowd 
followed carriage to hotel. Entertained 
after concert by Leschetizky. 


col ssal 


MAC MILLEN. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


PADEREWSKI'S FIRST 
SYMPHONY PLAYED 


Great Throng Attends Premiere 
at Boston Orchestra’s Concert 
in Boston 


Many Inspiring Moments in Massive 
Work, but Its Weak Spots Are Con- 
spicuous—Instrumentation Is Thick 
and Colorless, Says Correspondent 


Mass., Feb. 15.—After 
postponement, the great event which sym- 
had been anticipating for 
the past seasons arrived at the con- 
certs of last week, when I. J. Paderewski's 
symphony was performed for the first time. 
well have said, “I 
He appeared in the réles 
Saint-Saéns’s C 


SOSTON, much 


phony patrons 


two 


Mr. Paderewski might 
um the concert.” 
of composer and pianist. 
minor piano concerto, which is too rarely 
heard, completed the program. 

The gallery gods commenced to assemble 


on the steps outside the hall at 7:20 in the 
morning, Hundreds of those who sought 
the twenty-five-cent seats were turned 
away. All available tickets had been dis 
posed of weeks in advance, nor was the 
audience composed exclusively of the fore 
most musicians of Boston. Certainly it 
was a “brilliant and representative” gath 
ering that assembled at the premiére of the 
new work. 

For the last two hundred years or more 
there have been artists who united the 
qualifications of the virtuoso and the com 
poser, or the composer and the virtuoso. 
Mr. Paderewski’s ambitions and _ ideals, 
however realized, have been as lofty in the 
one field as the other. As a composer of 
piano music he has grown steadily, only to 
strive higher after each attempt. Ihere are 
things eminently worthy of.attention in the 
variations and the piano sonata with which 


audiences became acquainted during his 
last tour. 
No one knows how much music-paper 


went into the waste basket before this new 
opus saw the light; but anyone will con- 
cede that the utmost earnestness and depth 
of feeling pervade every measure. The 
strong feeling that lies underneath carries 
the music over many a thin place. Unfor 
tunately, it usually occurs that, however 
noble the spirit, and whatever his sphere of 
endeavor, the individual labors and struggles 
for years with difficulties, material and 
otherwise, before he can adequately express 
himself or justify his attempts in the eyes 
of men. With all his desire to glorify his 
native land, Mr. Paderewski has not ac- 
quired the knowledge of the modern or- 
chestra necessary to invariably make him- 
self clear, nor is there evidence of con 
summate skill in his treatment of the enor 
mous design that he set himself to execute 

In three movements he would commem 
orate Poland. In the last he refers directly 
to the Polish uprising of 1863-64. There is 
an enormous orchestra, which includes 
three sarrusophones and the tonitruone, a 
thunder machine invented by the com 
poser. It is said that this contrivance, 
which probably would not offer difficulties 
to the average theater employée, so puz 
zled the symphony orchestra that Mr. Pad 
erewski was sent for to explain its con- 
struction and action. Chopin used a piano 
But, then, we are not living in the days of 
Chopin. 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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Carl F. Cochems, a Young American 
Bass, Wins Laurels on a 
Foreign Stage 


MitwavuKeeE, Wis., Feb. 15.—Carl F. 
Cochems, one of the most prominent young 
singers of Wisconsin nativity, is winning 
laurels in foreign lands at the present time. 

Mr. Cochems recently appeared as Me- 
phisto in “Faust” at Mondovi, Italy. At 
this performance the great audience gave 
the young Wisconsin singer a tremendous 
ovation and after the opera was over car- 
ried him on their shoulders through the 


streets. 

It is probably due to Henry Russell 
and Alice Nielson that Carl Cochems went 
abroad for two years’ study. About two 
years ago Mr. Cochems was traveling in 
the West and at Phoenix, Ariz., was heard 
by Mr. Russell and Miss Nielson, who ap- 
peared in the city at the same time. The 
Wisconsin singer, with the wonderful voice, 
made such an impression on Mr. Russell 
that he declared that Mr. Cochems had the 
greatest male voice that he had ever heard 
in America. Both Mr. Russell and Miss 
Nielson then and there secured a promise 
from Mr. Cochems that he would go 
abroad for study as soon as possible. 

Mr. Cochems studied with Herman De 
vries at the Chicago Musical College and 
there made a great success.. For his acting 
and singing in “Faust,” Mr. Cochems was 
awarded the first diamond medal ever given 
by the school. 

The foreign papers have been most lib- 
eral in their praise of Mr. Cochems and 
seem to have voiced the sentiments of the 
enthusiastic audiences. M. N. S. 


WISCONSIN SINGER’S OPERATIC SUCCESS 

















CARL F. COCHEMS 

Young Bass from Wisconsin Whose Re- 

cent Appearance in “Faust” Created 
a Sensation in Italy 





MR. HINTON’S CONCERTO 
RECEIVES AN OVATION 


Katharine Goodson Wins New Laurels 
in a Performance of Her 
Husband’s Work 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 12.—The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra and the conductor, 
Emil Oberhoffer, achieved another distinct 
triumph at the concert last week—a triumph 
which showed not only the technical skill, 


but the musicianship of the leader and his 
men. 

The soloist was Katharine Goodson, the 
pianist, who played the pianoforte concerto 
in D minor written by her husband, Arthur 
Hinton. The orchestra score, which is yet 
in manuscript, did not reach Mr. Oberhof- 
fer until a few days before the concert, yet 
the men played it so finely and Mr. Ober- 
hoffer so fully grasped its musical possibili- 
ties that Miss Goodson and Mr. Hinton 
could not sufficiently express their admi- 





ration. Miss Goodson captured Minne- 
apolis with her beautiful art, her poetic 
temperament and pianistic skill. Tt the 


close of the concerto Mr. Hinton was also 
brought forth to share the applause given 
Mr. Oberhoffer and Miss Goodson. 

In honor of Mendelssohn, the composer’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” and _ the 
Italian symphony were given, and in both 
compositions the orchestra did some of the 
best work of the season. The dainty, fairy 
music was played exquisitely and the in- 


terpretation and the performance of the 
symphony met every musical and technical 
requirement. The latter part of the pro- 
gram was given up to Edward Elgar’s 
charming suite, “The Wand of Youth,” 
which was played with delightful spirit and 
grace. 

The Apollo Club’s second concert of the 
season attracted a large audience, and the 
club fully sustained its reputation for artis- 
tic and stirring chorus singing. H. S. 
Woodruff, the conductor, had arranged an 
interesting program and the singers ren- 
dered it with technical skill and musical 
understanding. 

One of the best numbers of the evening 
was a “Plainsman’s Song” by Paul Bliss, 
a local composer. It has a fine sweep and 
swing to it, and the club sang it in stirring 
manner. Several light and graceful selec- 
tions, which displayed the delightful 
pianissimo effects of which this male 
chorus is capable, won encores. Assisting 
the club were Maud Powell, violinist; 
May Mukle, cellist, and Anne Ford, 
pianist. 

Miss Powell, who 
friends in the city, was given an ovation 
and showered with flowers. Her work 
was as beautiful and artistic as in her 
previous appearances here. May Mukle, a 
stranger to this city, was taken into favor 
at once by her really fine performance on 
her unwieldy instrument. She played 
superbly and won most insistent recalls. In 
the trio numbers the three artists played 
with sympathy and musical appreciation of 
the value of each instrument. 

Minneapolis has several promising pian- 


has many warm 





MARY WOOD CHAS 
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PIANISTE 
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JOSEPHINE SWICKARD 


SOPRANO 
J. E. FRANCKE 
1402 Broadway, WY. 





ists, but none more gifted than Wilma 
Anderson- Gilman, whose recent recital was 
one of the musical pleasures of the season. 
Mrs. Gilman has musical intelligence of a 
high order, a temperament that can grasp 
the dramatic as well as the poetic possibili- 
ties and ample technic to give expression 
to her musical gifts. 

Her program included an etude by a 
local composer and pianist, James Bliss. 
The charm and musical skill shown in 
the composition won ready favor with the 
audience. The principal composer repre- 
sented in the recital was Chopin and the 
pianist was exceptionally happy in her in- 
terpretations of his compositions. Beet- 
hoven’s “Waldstein” sonata was beautifully 
given, and Liszt and Moszkowsi numbers, 
which closed the fine program, were played 
with virtuosity. E. B. 


OPERA RECORDS IN SCHOOL 





Children in Public Institution Enjoy 
High-class Phonographic Music 


The moving picture epidemic is assailed 
from a new quarter. Talking machines 
with grand opera records have been insti- 
tuted in a public school, which, judging 
by its popularity, will immediately be made 
general. School No. 10,-at 117th street and 
St. Nicholas avenue, is the arm of edu- 
cation in which the novelty has been tried 
with marked effect. 

Five minutes during the morning assem- 
bly has been allotted to the inculcating of 
music love in the young minds being taught 
to sprout. Recognizing tne cosmopolitan 
nature of the children the records are in 
several languages, calculated to delight the 
little tots from the foreign shores. Fol- 
lowing the rendering of each number a 
teacher explains what has been heard, who 
the singer was, his nationality and status 
in the musical world. The result is ex- 
cellent, and the children have learned to 
anticipate with pleasure this part of the 
day’s exercises. It is also suggested as a 
remedy against lateness. 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONY’S CLOSE 





Mendelssohn’s Music as Innovation at 
Season’s Final Concert 

The Russian Symphony Society made a 

departure from its custom of presenting 

Russian music exclusively at its concert 

on Thursday evening of last week at Car- 


,negie Hall, when it joined forces with the 


Players in a presentation of 
comedy, “A Midsummer 
with incidental music by 


Ben Greet 
Shakespeare’s 
Night’s Dream,” 
Mendelssohn. 

Mrs. Grace C. Kahler sang “Ye Spotted 
Snakes” and “Through this House,” with 
choral accompaniment, displaying a_ well- 
schooled voice of brilliant natural quality. 
She was warmly received. 

There was hearty applause during the 
evening and at the close of the perform- 
ance. 

This was the last in the series of Rus- 
sian concerts, and Conductor Altschuler 
will go with the orchestra on a tour which 
will take them as far as the Pacific Coast. 





Edith Pickering, with her pupil, Christine 
Church, both well known in musical circles 
in Washington, D. C., were heard in a con- 
cert in Baltimore recently. Their chief num- 
bers consisted of selections from “Hansel 
und Gretel” and “Madama Butterfly.” 





ARTHCR NEVIN ILL 





American Composer Leaves Berlin for 
Italy—Mme. McKenzie-Wood’s 
Success 


Bertin, Feb. 10.—Arthur Nevin, the 
American composer, who has been in poor 
health for some time, has been ordered to 
Italy by his physician. He leaves with his 
family this week. 

Mme. McKenzie-‘‘’ood held a musical 
reception at her studio apartments, on Bar- 
barossa strasse, recently. Edna Darche, of 
the Royal Opera, sang selections from “La 
Bohéme,” and Edna Drnham, of Chicago, 
sane from “Faust.” Both are artist pupils 
of Mme. Wood. 

Another pvpil to enter the McKenzie- 
Wood studio this Fall for a special course 
in teacher’s work is Mabel Palmer, a well- 
known Chicago teacher of singing. 

The engagement has been announced of 
Miss Esther E. Cobb, of Oakland, Cal., to 
Francis Hendriks, the young American 
composer-pianist, of Denver. Miss Cobb 
is a talented singer and pupil in Lam- 
perti’s opera class. Jason Moore. 


MUSIC IN DRESDEN 








Teresa Carreno Soloist at American 


Night Celebration 


DrespEN, Feb, 1.—An American night 
was celebrated here at the fourth Philhar- 
monic concert, with Teresa Carrefio and 
Vernon d’Arnalle as soloists. The famous 
pianist, who was in excellent form, played 
MacDowell’s beautiful concerto, as well as 
that by Cowen. Mr. d’Arnalle sang an 
Italian aria (Verdi) and “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark!” in English. 

Efrem Zimbalist, a new violin wonder, 
played at the Resource concert. He cre- 
ated a sensation. A pupil of Auer’s, he 
rivals the best in his profession, including 
Mischa Elman, Ysaye and others. Eva 
von der Osten, the operatic star, on: the 
same occasion displayed her ability as a 
Liedersinger. 

At Bertrand Roth’s concert, Luise Otter- 
mann introduced songs from a new author, 
Richard Wetz. His lieder are quite re- 
markable as to form and content. The 
singer interpreted them beautifully. A. I. 


Samoiloff’s Song Exiles Him 

The singing of the Russian logging song 
was a significant feature of Lazar Samoi- 
loff’s recital before a large number of his 
compatriots in Cooper Union on last Sun- 
day evening. This song, which corresponds 
in nature t6 the French “Marseillaise,” 
was the instrument which compelled the 
baritone to seek refuge in America. Ac- 
cording to his story, to sing this song 
means exile or Siberia; thus he virtually 
signed his own banishment warrant from 
his native land. 

The Russian was formerly first baritone 
at the Odessa opera. He is now teaching 
music in a local atelier. It is said that 
Oscar Hammerstein has virtually promised 
him an engagement at the Manhattan Opera 
House next season, 











Henry Eames 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
12 Rue Leonard di Vinci, PARIS 
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Louis Bachner, 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OF BALTIMORE 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
Staff of 67 Eminent European and American Masters, including 


W. Ed. Heimendahl, Harold Phillips 


Howard Brockway, J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 


Ernest Hutcheson, Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz. 


Scholarships, Diplomas, Teacher’s Certificates. 
Catalogue of Courses, Grades, Terms, etc., mailed on request. 





fjottschalk [ yric gstiool 


A comprehensive, well-graded Musical Education, 
Instrumental and Vocal, by Teachers exclusively 
attached to the School. ‘Catalog mailed. 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THEODORE HABELMANN 
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HERR WILLY OLSEN, Conductor 


Management: R. E. Johnston, St. James Bidg., Broadway & 26th St., New York. 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION—SOLO SOPRANO | 


Address: Artist Direct 
54 ST. PAUL’S PLACE, BROOKLYN 
Telephone: 727 Flatbush 


FIRST TOUR IN AMERICA 


Formerly Stage Director of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, New be 


909 WEST END AVEN 
Phone 7039 River. NEW YORK, N N.Y. 


PIANIST 





‘MARY 
_ HISSEM 


136 West 77th Street. NEW YORK | #t 6ta0-séth St. 


De MOSS 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Director 
Formerly Lecturer on Music at Princeton University 


The Alpine, 55 West 33d Street 
NEW YORK 


SOPRANO 
Res :106 W 90thSt. Phone: 3552 River 


ees LOUDON G. CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 








DRESDEN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA »&=sbex."cermany 


Orchestra Consists of 65 Eminent Mtsi-ians 


APRIL 12 TO MAY 928, 1909 





NOTE: 


VICTOR I. CLARKE, Associate Conductor 


Mime. Rerdica. Mme. Jomelli, Mme. Langendorff, Mme. Maconda, Mme. Bouten, Germaine Schnitzer, Dalmores, Spaulding, Petschnikeft 
© Franklin Lawson, Frederick Hastings, Edwin Lockhart, Edouard Dethier, Avery Belvor, w'\ appear as soloists with this ochesine. , 


























February 20, 1909. 





MUSICAL AMERICA 








FOUR AMERICAN SINGERS DISTINGUISH THEMSELVES AT COVENT GARDEN 


Mme. Saltzmann-Stevens, Mme. 
Frease-Green, Francis Maclennan, 
Florence Easton and Clarence 
Whitehill Win Fame in Grand 
Opera in London 


Lonpon, EncG., Feb. 8—The four Ameri- 
cans who are singing principal rdles at 
Covent Garden in the present season of 
German opera in English are certainly 
carrying off the laurels. 

Mme. Saltzmann-Stevens has made a pro- 
nounced success as Briinnhilde. She is a 
native of Bloomington, IIL, and until after 
her marriage had done little or no profes- 
sional singing except as a church soloist. 
Four and a half years ago she came abroad 
and settled in Paris for a long period of 











Mme. Rachel Frease-Green 


study under Jean de Reszké, who converted 
her contralto voice into a soprano capable 
of singing dramatic roles. 

She studied Briinnhilde for two years un- 
der de Reské, and upon receiving the pres- 
ent engagement last spring, spent the sum- 












































Francis Maclennan as “Parsifal” 


mer in. Munich, attending the Wagner Fes 
tival performances there, and getting the 
Wagner traditions. 

Mrs. Stevens says her success is the 
natural result of an absolutely simple life, 
hard work and unwavering faith in herself. 
Her triumph was perhaps the more remark- 
able when one learns that the one rehearsal 
with the orchestra just before performing 
the opera for the first time here was the 
only occasion upon which the singer had 
ever sung with orchestra. 

Equally successful at her operatic début 
was Mme. Frease-Green, a native of Can- 
ton, Ohio, who under her maiden name of 
Rachel Beldon Frease sang much in the 
Middle West. She was gifted with a natu- 
rally high soprano voice, and has always 
sung from early childhood. At the early 
age of thirteen she took her first church 
position and started more or less serious 
study in her home town. As quite a young 
girl she went to New York for a season’s 
study with Mrs. Skinner at the Carnegie 
Studios, and obtained a position as soloist 
in Church of the Messiah within a fort 
night of her arrival in that city. 















































Mme. Saltzmann-Stevens as “Briinn- 


hilde” 


Soon after her return to Canton Mme. 
Frease-Green accepted a position in the 
North Church, Allegheny, Pa., and during 
two seasons spent in that city she sang also 
in the Third Presbyterian Church, studied 
with John Denis Meehan, musical director 
of that church, and who then had his studio 
in Pittsburg. She taught in the Pittsburg 
Conservatory and sang in many concerts. She 
toured Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and 
West Virginia as one of a quartet who pre- 
sented Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” 
and “Daisy Chain,” and also did miscel- 
laneous programs. At this time she did 
much in oratorio and recitals, and had sev- 
eral engagements with the Kunits Quartet, 
which is made up of members of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra. 

Mme. Frease-Green then married and 
went to Cleveland to live, and there she did 
much musical work, singing for three years 
at the Temple, and appearing with the Fort- 
nightly Club, the Harmonic Club, the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and the German Gesang- 
verein and other organizations many times. 
At the Schiller Festival in 1905 she sang 
that poet’s great work, “Die Glocke” (in 
German) with the Gesangverein. 

A year anda half ago Mme. Frease-Green 
came abroad and took up the study princi- 
pally of Italian and French roles with Jean 
de Reszké, and acting with Mme. Wein- 
schenk, in Paris. She learned the roles of 
Eva in “Die Meistersinger” and Sieglinde 
in “Die Walkiire,” first in German and then 
in English, and studied the acting with Pro- 


Florence Easton as “Aida” 


fessors Wirk and Fuchs, who are the stage 
directors of the Munich opera. 

Clarence Whitehill’s work is so. well 
known that it needs no word of mine to 
add to his fame. His work has won high 
praise from the critics, and his impersona- 
tion of Wotan has brought him most de 
served popularity. 

Francis Maclennan is called by the Lon- 
don press “the find of the company,” and 
while he came expecting to play only 
Pinkerton in “Mme. Butterfly” and Francis 
in the prize British opera, “The Angelus,” 
which has just received its premiére, he has 
now been asked to sing Stegmund in the 
final presentation of the “Ring.” His wife, 
Florence Easton, has received high praise 
also for her lovely soprano voice and ef- 
fective acting, particularly as Mme. Butter- 
fly, and also as Beatrice in “The Angelus.” 

“The Angelus” won the $2,500 prize of 
fered four years ago by Messrs. Ricordi 
for the best opera by an English composer, 
but it failed to make a very favorable im 
pression upon public or critics. The con 
sensus of opinion seems to be that grand 
opera is not the proper field of composition 
for Dr. Naylor, the composer, but that he 
should stick to light opera or musical com 
edy. The music seems to fail from lack of 
all the strong points that go to make up a 
grand opera, seeming to lack variety of 
melody, richness of harmony and orches- 
tral color and rhythmic contrast, and, more 
over, is said to lean to sentimentality in 
places. LILLIAN J. Perry. 





ILLNESS CANCELS CONCERTS 


Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, Victim of Cold, 
Breaks Engagements 


To the most serious interference with 
his schedule, Dr. Ludwig Willner, the 
German singer, is ill and confined at the 
Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y., as the result 
of a severe cold contracted during a visit 
to Niagara Falls a number of days ago. 

Several dates have necessarily been can 
celled. Engagements at Rochester, Wells 
College, Aurora, N. Y.; German Govern- 
esses’ Home benefit, New York City, and 
srookl--n Institute of Art and Sciences will 
not be filled, and it is possible that others 
may join the list. 

A trained .nurse, his own servant, and 
two eminent physicians are in attendance. 
Dr. Blaauw, the throat specialist in charge, 
declares that the patient will not be able 
to travel or sing before the 18th inst. 

The citizens of Buffalo, particularly 
those of the feminine persuasion, have 
taken much interest in the vocalist’s condi 
tion, indicating their kindly feeling by the 


gifts of flowers, fruits, and other delicacies. 

The disappointment is chafing to Dr. 
Willner, to whom illness is a _ novelty. 
Only once before was he compelled to can 
cel a concert engagement, which was 
caused by a command to sing at the palace 
of a North European State. Finally, 
smothering his inclinations to commit lese 
majesté, he reluctantly accepted the royal 
invitation. 

In atonement he invited all who had pur 
chased -tickets for that night to a special 
matinée. To his astonishment, the entire 
royal court also put in an appearance. The 
reward was the bestowal of a high order, 
accompanied by a star of brilliants. 


Conductor Colonne Victim of Cold 

Paris, Feb. 12. Exposure to the extreme 
cold which has gripped central and south 
ern France caused the celebrated musical 
conductor, Edouard Colonne, to fall from 
his desk as he raised the baton as a signal 
for his orchestra to begin playing to-night. 
A physician diagnosed the ailment as con 
gestion caused by the low temperature 
His condition is now said to be satisfactory 


OPERA VERSUS VAUDEVILLE 


Bonci’s Opinion that Former Will Ulti- 
mately Exterminate Latter 


The death knell has been sounded on 
vaudeville, according to Alessandro Bonci, 
the Metropolitan Opera Housc star, and 
grand opera is to be the welcome tocsin 
that will ring in the glad new epoch. 

In a recent conversation @ propos of the 
musical situation, the tenor replied to the 
question “Is America advancing musical- 
ly?” by a warm affirmation, going on to 
Say: 

“Most certainly the American audiences 
are growing in appreciation of the best in 
musi¢. Their progress is really wonderful. 
At every recurrent visit to this country I 
note the advance in musical taste, the 
growth among the people to discriminate 
between what is good and bad in music, 
and to comprehend the reasons therefor. 

“It is characteristic of the American 
people to want the best, and there is here 
in New York the best there is in music. 
They also want to know why it is the 


best—to understand it. Therefore when 
they have the opportunity to hear good 
music they rapidly acquire a genuine ap- 
preciation of it and a discriininating taste. 
| predict that this will culminate in the 
driving out of vaudeville, to be replaced 
by grand opera. 

Bonci does not believe that grand opera 
must be sung in the vernacular here to be 
popular in the widest sense. Performances 
of opera at prices within the reach of the 
great majority of the people would not only 
greatly stimulate popular appreciation of 
good music, but would demonstrate that 
a large portion of the people really prefers 
grand opera to unelevated forms of mu 
sical entertainment. As to opera in Eng 
lish he said: 

“Of course the native tongue would be 
an element of popularity. But from a 
purely musical point of view there would 
be drawbacks. In the production of beau 
tiful tones, pure singing, there would be 
much more difficulty.” 


Teresa Carrefio played in London last 
Saturday for the fifth time this Winter. 
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MAHLER LEADER OF 
NEW PHILHARMONIC 


Celebrated Conductor; Signs Agree- 
ment for Two Years with 
Reorganized Body 


The necessary guarantee fund having 
been raised by Mrs. George R. Sheldon, 
Gustav Mahler has declined all other offers, 
to accept the leadership of the New York 
Philharmgnic Orchestra for the next two 
years, syeceeding Wassilly Safonoff in 
the Falf. The fund, amounting to’ more 
than $80,000, has been subscribed for three 


years. The orchestra will also be complete- 
ly reorganized. The present co-operative 
system will be abolished and the orchestra 
will be under the absolute control of the 
conductor and the Board of Directors. 
The letter sent by the guarantors to the 
members of the orchestra reads as follows: 





It is proposed to organize an orchestra in New 
York for the performance of the highest kind of 
music, under the exclusive and absolute direction 
of a competent conductor, the members of which 
shall devote their time to its work for a period of 
at least twenty three weeks in each year. It is 
possible with your co-operation to use the cor- 
porate form of the Philharmonic Society for the 
purpose and thus enlarge its activities, place it on 
a more stable basis and at the same time cherish 
its history and traditions. 

To do this, however, involves some _ radical 
changes in its organization and methods, the prin- 
cipal one of which is the employment of the mem- 
bers for a fixed period upon a stated salary, irre- 
spective of their Semtbecall in the society, to give 
their time to the work of the orchestra during the 
term of employment. With the approval of the 
conductor the present orchestra will be continued 
under existing conditions of assignment and retire- 
ment. A further and quite as necessary a change 
is to place the management of the affairs of the 
society entirely under the control of the persons 
who will finance the undertaking. 

With this end in view, certain persons whose 
names are appended hereto (and, it is understood, 
others may be added to this list from time to time) 
have undertaken to make good to the extent of 
the amounts set opposite their names, respectively, 
any deficiency in the receipts of the society to 
meet its expenses (including the expenses of its 
conductor) in each of the three years beginning 
October 1, 1909, provided that the society be re- 
organized upon a basis satisfactory to a designated 
committee. 


The Guarantors’ Committee, which con- 
sists of Mr. and Mrs. George R. Sheldon, 
Mrs. William Draper, Ernest Schelling, 
Henry Lane Eno, and Nelson N. Spencer, 
requires that the Philharmonic Society 
shall allow the Directors’ Committee to be 
named by them, three members always to 
come from the orchestra, and that the 
Board of Directors shall choose such offi- 
cers, conductor, manager, and other em- 
ployées, make such contracts and take such 
action only as the Guarantors’ Committee 
shall designate, and take no action with- 
out its authority. The conductor may make 
changes and add to the membership of the 
orchestra, subject to the approval of the 
committee, but all contracts must be for 
not less than twenty-three successive weeks. 

The effect of these changes is to remove 
the government of the orchestra from the 
hands of the members of the committee of 
the guarantors. The members of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, instead of receiving a 
share in the profits as their compensation, 
will get a regular salary, and the business 
management of the organization will be in 
the hands of a separate staff and not under 
the control of the members of the orches- 
tra. In return for the surrender of its old 
privileges of self-government, the Philhar- 
monic Society has the payment of its de- 
ficiencies guaranteed for three years, mul- 
tiplies its concerts, and is freed from finan- 
cial responsibility. 

The guarantors to the fund include J. P. 
Morgan, Thomas F.. Ryan, E. J. de Coppet, 
Alexander Cochran, Mrs. Samuel Unter- 
myer, Arthur C. James, August Belmont, 
Mrs. Ernest Schelling, Mrs. H. O. Have- 
meyer, James Gayley, Joseph Pulitzer, and 
many others. It is hoped by the Guaran- 
tors’ Committee that by the end of 
three years enough will have been raised 
to put the orchestra on a permanent basis. 

At present the society gives but eight 
regular concerts and so-called public re- 
hearsals, the program being the same at 
both. Under the new régime about two 
concerts a week will be given throughout 
the season. 





Recital at Mme. Ziegler’s Studio 


A song recital occurred at the studio of 
Mme. Anna E. Ziegler No. 163 West Forty- 
ninth street, on Saturday, February 13, at 
which compositions by Handel, Lehman, 
Bemberg, Nevin, Metcalf, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, Massenet and Wagner were ren- 
dered by Ida Cohn, Elsie Ray Eddy, Mrs. 
Herbert Brahm, Mlle. J. Honoré, Luigi 
Vacchio and William Hirschmann. The 


singing of each number displayed the ex- 
cellent quality of voice and method for 
which the recitals at this studio are noted. 


PAUL DUFAULT’S WORK 





Popular Canadian Tenor an Active Fig- 
ure in New York’s Musical Life 


One of the most popular vocal Lochin- 
vars who have come out Of the North is 
Paul Dufault, the French-Canadian_ tenor. 

Dufault is a native of Quebec Province; 
and was born in 1872. In the toddling age 
he was known as a cherubic boy soprano, 
the vocal gift developing as the years lapsed 
into his present beautiful tenor. Matricu- 
lating at the College St. Hyacinthe, com- 
pleted the eight years’ classical course, 
graduating a dentist. 

Shortly after he settled in Holyoke, 
Mass. From here he went to Marlborough 
in the same State, finally finding congenial 
opportunity in Worcester. In the latter city 
he was kept so busy filling the leading 
church position and a great part of its 
concert work that singing began to become 
his real business and dentistry an adjunct. 

Such flattering success finally led him 
to the conclusion to abandon dentistry en- 
tirely which was distasteful after having 
eaten the lotus flower of Art and to cast 


his lines in the New York Sea of Possi- 


bilities. 

Dufault finally arrived in New York in 
October of 1899 and a month later secured 
a church position. Later he accepted a 
position in the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn where he still sings. 
Study under the famous Duperon, formerly 
first tenor at the Paris Grand Opéra for 
ten years, brought further improvement. 
Following his own idea that after the 
elementary course has been taken it is pos- 
sible for receptive minds to accrue more 
benefit by observation and listening to the 
performance of others than by a teacher’s 
art, he improved wonderfully. His specialty 
is concert work and recital and the singing 
of French songs which his knowledge of 
the language makes him a master. 

He is his own manager, though most 
of the prominent managers have engaged 
him from time to time. He contemplates 
in a year or more to resume study in 
Europe where he may study opera. 

Many of the leading clubs and leading 
orchestras have employed him. A recent 
engagement was that at the Mt. Royal Club 
in Montreal, where he sang before Lady and 
Earl:Gray Governor of Canada. His fu- 
ture engagements include those at Man- 
chester on February 19; Springfield, Mass., 
on February 21; Detroit, Mich., February 
23, and Montreal, April 16. 

A number of select pupils are studying 
with him, and as a teacher of French reper- 
toire in particular he excels. 





BROOKLYN APOLLO CONCERT 





May Mukle and Other Soloists Add to 
Interest of Concert 


Brooklyn’s great male chorus, the Apollo 
Club, opened its concert Tuesday night 
behind the scenes at the Academy of Mu- 
sic by singing the society’s motto, set to 
music by Dudley Buck: “Behold how good 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 
Amen.” Then the members two by two 
entered through four scenic doors, much as 
stage guests in a stage drawing room do, 
and grouped themselves in a semi circle 
around the piano. 

The club, as usual, sang splendidly, with 
balance, admirable ensemble, smoothness 
and careful shading, the results of the 
hard work of its conductor, John Hyatt 
Brewer. The soloists were May Mukle, 
cellist; George C. Carré, tenor; J. Hum- 
bird Duffey, baritone; Frank P. Balcom and 
A. Duncan Cornwall, tenors; Miss Mukle’s 
sister (Anne Ford) and William Armour 
Thayer, accompanists, and Albert Reeves 
Norton, organist. The club’s part in the 
program consisted of part songs of many 
styles, chiefly modern, but with a few from 
the olden times. Abt’s “Ave Maria,” with 
George Carré in good voice, as the soloist, 
was repeated in part. Miss Mukle made a 
fine impression in her intelligent inter- 
pretations, broad tone, refined style and 
delicate touch, and was generous in giving 
encores. Everything was well and artis- 
tically done, and the audience, large and 
fashionable, expressed its pleasure and ap- 
proval in hearty applause. 





Cecile Buek in Montclair Recital 


Cecile Buek and Dudley Buck, Jr., gave 
an attractive program of songs at the Mont- 
clair Club Hall, Montclair, N. J., on Tues- 
day evening, February 9. The audience was 
most appreciative. Miss Buek had just re- 
turned from a successful tour through the 
West, where she received from the press 
the highest praise for her artistic work, in- 
dicating that she is fast making a place for 
herself in musical circles. Her voice is a 
soprano of dramatic quality, with a range 
of three octaves. J. E. Francke, her man- 
ager, prophesies a brilliant future for this 
gifted singer. 


SYMPHONY SOCIETY 
ALREADY PERMANENT 





‘Damrosch Organization Resents 


Insinuations that It Is Not on 
an Enduring Basis 


The following statement concerning the 
attitude of the New York Symphony So- 
ciety toward “guest conductors” was given 
to MustcaL AMERICA at the offices of the 
society : 

“The New York Symphony Society does 
not expect to repeat in the future its ex- 
periment of inviting European ‘guest con- 
ductors’ to officiate at any of their con- 
certs, as their last experience with Herr 
Gustav Mahler, who conducted three of 
their concerts, was rather unsatisfactory. 
Special efforts were made to advertise the 
concerts in the dailies, the Carnegie Hall 
and Metropolitan Opera House programs. 
Over 12,000 Mahler bulletins, containing 
four pages of biographical and analytical 
notes, were printed and distributed. A 
large quantity of three-sheet posters were 
displayed. Large extra expenses were in- 
curred by the engagement of extra musi- 
cians, necessary for the production of Mah- 
ler’s second symphony. 

“The entire expenses for the three con- 
certs were over $10,000, while the box-office 
sales, including the pro rata subscription, 
amounted to only $4,300, making a defi- 
ciency of nearly $6,000. This deficiency 
was met by the private contributions of 
a few of the directors of the society, as 


it was felt that the regular fund of $35,000, 


yearly, which is used for maintaining gh 
orchestra on a permanent basis throughou 
the year, should not be burdened with this 
extra expense. 

“The enormity of the deficiency on the 
Mahler concerts can be best appreciated 
when it is considered that the regular fund 
of $35,000 maintains the entire orchestra 
on a salary basis, and is sufficient to en- 
able the society to give over one hundred 
concerts in New York and elsewhere dur- 
ing the seven Winter months under its 
regular conductor.” 

Further announcement of the attitude of 
the society, with some facts as to its per- 
manency, was made by Richard Welling, 
the secretary, in a statement which follows: 


The announcement published in this (Tuesday) 
morning’s papers by the committee in charge of 
the proposed reorganization of a rival orchestral 
society contains a statement which it is my duty 
to correct, as it appears misleading. 

The paragraph, which reads as follows, “New 
York now possesses for the first time a permanent 
orchestra in the true sense of the word,” is dis- 
ingenuous, as for two years already the orchestra 
of the Symphony Society of New York has been on 
a “permanent basis.” Our musicians are engaged 
at a regular salary for, from thirty-one to forty- 
five weeks during the year to devote themselves 
exclusively to the study and public performance of 
symphonic music. As in the opinion of the pro- 
moters of the rival organization, twenty-three 
weeks seems to be the term necessary to give an 
orchestra a “permanent character in the true sense 
of the word,” we seem to be fully justified in ask- 
ing you to correct this misstatement of our posi- 
tion. 

Let me add that our annual outlay for orchestral 
salaries exceeds $96,000 and that the contributors 
to the fund which maintains the orchestra of the 
New York Symphony Society are as follows: Mrs. 
C. D. Alexander, Kora F. Barnes, Mrs. W. H. 
Bliss, Robert J. Collier, Miss Callender, Paul D. 
Cravath, Chas. H. Ditson, Caroline de Forest, Mrs. 
F. Edgar, H. Harkness Flagler, A. ©. Flagler, 
Mrs. oo Hellman, Edward H (liarkness, Otto 
H. Kahn, Albert Lewisohn, Mrs. D. Lamont, Mr. 
Frank A. Munsey, Mr. Emerson Macmillan, Mme. 
Nordica, Mrs. Trenor Park, S. S. Palmer, Amos 
Pinchot, Thos. F. Ryan, Clara B. Spence, Aade 
W. Seligman, Henry Seligman, Isaac W. Seligman, 
Mrs. Jesse Seligman, Jefferson Seligman, Chas. E. 
Sampson Frank FH Simmons, R. E. Schirmer, 
Samuel Sanford, Mrs. F. P. Van Buren, Richard 
Welling, Paul Warburg, Mrs. J. E. Zimmerman. 





ITALIAN TEACHER FORMS CLUB 





Paola La Villa Organizes Singing So- 
ciety in Kansas City 


Kansas City, Kan., Feb. 15.—Paola La 
Villa, the Italian composer, pianist and 
teacher of voice, at one time head of the 
vocal department of the College of Music 
of Cincinnati, O., under the regime of 
Theodore Thomas, has announced the for- 
mation of a chorus of picked voices, to be 
known as the “Progressive Club.” 

Signor LaVilla, who was a former resi- 
dent of this city, but who some time ago 
took up his residence in San Francisco, 
has returned because of the lack of musical 
interest in the coast city. Owing to the 
great fire and earthquake, in which he lost 
everything, the peonle are so engrossed in 
rebuilding that they have little time or 
money for music. 

Signor La Villa is an honorary member 
of the Philharmonic Society of Palermo, 
a graduate of the Royal College of Music, 
Florence, Italy, and has had much music 
published by the largest music houses in 
America. 





- Juliet. Miss 
~ Gounod’s 





QUARTET ENDS SEASON 


Minneapolis Organization Closes Years 
Work with Successful Concert 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 15.—The Symphony 
Quartet, Fram Anton Korb and Franz 
Dicks, violins, Olaf Hals, viola, and Carlo 
Fischer, ’cello, closed its season with their 
concert on February 10. The quartet was 
assisted by the Chamber Music Society, an 
organization of wind instrument players, 
the members of which are Max Guctter 
flute; Rudolph Seidl, oboe; Salvatore Ni- 
rella, clarinet; Achille” Heymen, bassoon, 
and Edward J. Erck, horn. 

The novelties of the program were the 
Onslow Wind Quintet, op.-18 and the Mo- 
zart Quintet for strings and clarinet in 
A major. The Beethoven Quartet, op. 18, 
No. 2, completed the list of offerings. The 
work of the wind instrument players was 
excellent in intonation, clean in attack and 
phrasing, and altogether pleasing in the 
blending of the different tone colors. The 
Mozart Quintet was played in a finished 
manner. 

The audience demonstrated, at the close 
of the concert, their approval of the work 
of these musicians during the season, by 
recalling them several times. 








Emma Eames’s Farewell 
[From the New York Evening Post.] 

Just twenty years ago Mme. Marchesi 
(as she relates in her memoirs) was pre- 
paring the début of Miss Emma Eames 
when Gounod, meeting Mr. Marchesi on the 
Boulevard Malesherbes, said to him: “I 
am looking for a Juliet. Has your wife 
one among her pupils? If so, please ask 
her to bring her to me. She will find me 
at home to-morrow at 11 o'clock.” Next 
day they went to Gounod’s house and found 
all his revo 4 assembled to hear the new 

ames sang several airs from 
opera very successfully, and, 
greatly delighted, the master exclaimed: 
“Here is my Juliet.” A few days later he 
went over the whole opera with her “giv- 
ing her the cue, singing and playing the 
part of Romeo from beginning to end.” 
She made her first appearance at the Grand 
Opéra on March 13, 1889. The entire Paris 
press sang her praises next day, and the 
American colonv, which had been largely 
represented at her début were naturally 
quite proud of their young countrywoman. 
The Romeo was Jean de Reszke. 





Van Hoose Has Tremendous Success 


A cablegram to Musicat America, from 
Berlin, brings the news that Ellison Van 
Hoose, the American tenor, made a tre- 
mendous success at his appearance at the 
Philharmonic concert on Saturday and 
that, immediately following the perform- 
ance, he was engaged as one of the prin- 
cipal tenors for the opera at Mainz. 














Robert Hausmann 
Robert Hausmann, the well-known Ber- 
lin ’cellist, died suddenly of heart disease 
three weeks ago in Vienna, whither he had 


gone to fill a concert engagement. His 
death removes one of the most highly re- 
spected musicians in Germany. For years 
he had been the principal ’cello teacher at 
the Royal High School of Music and, until 
Joachim’s death, a member of the cele- 
brated Joachim Quartet. As Wirth has 
withdrawn entirely from public activity, 
Carl Halir is now the only survivor be- 
fore the public of that long-established or- 
ganization. Hausmann was fifty-six years 
of age. 


—_—_—— 


Caspar J. Simonds 


Hartrorp, Conn., Feb. 15.—Caspar J. Si 
monds, leader of the Military Band of Col- 
linsville and Colt’s Band of Hartford, was 
accidentally asphyxiated in this city on 
Saturday last. He was a son of the Hon 
W. E. Simonds, former Congressman from 
the First District. He is survived by a 
mother. W. E. C. 


Clarence D. Hess 
Cuicaco, Feb. 16.—Clarence D. Hess, the 
famous American operatic manager, died 
to-day in his seventieth year at his farm 
near Westville, Ind. He introduced such 


singers as Clara Kellogg, Emma Carey, 
Emma Abbott, Christine Neilson, Caroline 
Richings, Parepa Rosa and many others to 
C. E. N. 


the American public 
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MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK ENJOYS REMARKABLE POPULARITY IN 





BERLIN 











Mme. Schumann-Heink and Her Accompanist in Their Hotel Room in Berlin 


Reports from Berlin indicate that Mme. 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink, America’s 
great contralto, is enjoying unprecedented 


popularity throughout Germany during her 


present visit. She has been living at the 
Grand Excelsior Hotel with her accom 
panist, Mrs. Hoffmann, of St. Paul, and 
much of her time is now devoted to pre- 
paring new songs for her next Amefican 











Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Return from a Brisk Taxicab Ride in Berlin 


tour. A cable dispatch printed in Musica 
AMERICA last week told of the marked 
honor conferred upon Mme. Schumann- 
Heink when she was invited to sing before 
the King of England, Emperor William 


and other members of royalty. A beautiful 
diamond brooch will serve as a souvenir 
of this occasion. One of the accompanying 
illustrations shows the contralto’s return 
from an airing in a Berlin “taxi.” 





STATUS OF GERMAN 
OPERA IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 1.) 


The difficulties which Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
had to face when he came to this country, 
in the shape of the engagement of a large 
number of artists and conductors, of which 
he did not approve, were also referred 
to. 

The retirement of Mme. Sembrich and 
Mme. Eames was said in the article to 
make it possible to bring new singers from 
La Scala. Among those whose engagement 
was expected were Mme. Storchio and 
Mme. Noria. The article closed by stating 
that if German opera should be practically 
abolished, the principal singers no longer 
needed would be Mmes. Gadski, Morena 
and Fremstad, and Messrs. Burrian, Burg- 
staller, Blass, Hinckley, Feinhals and Go- 
ritz. 

It was in reply to this article that the 
directors issued the following statement to 
the press: 


“A story has been published in a promi- 
nent place in one of the papers this morn- 
ing relating to the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The Metropolitan Opera Company 
has always avoided and will continue to 
avoid being drawn into a newspaper dis- 
cussion of its affairs. It abstains, there- 
fore, from denying the many errors con- 
tained in the article in question; but, in- 
asmuch as that part of the story which 
refers to the: future position in the Metro- 
politan répertoire of German opera is cal- 
culated to disturb and mislead that large 
portion of opera subscribers who in com- 
mon with most lovers of operatic art ad- 
mire German music, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company desires to state most emphatic- 
ally and unequivocally that German opera 
in German next season will have as promi- 
nent a place in the répertoire as heretofore, 
and that no change whatsoever is contem- 
plated in relation to the personnel engaged 
in or to the manner and the matter of pre- 
senting German opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House.” 

In commenting upon this circular, issued 
by the directors, the New York Sun accepts 
it as final, but reiterates its assertion that 
the German répertoire is not to the taste of 
“certain powerful elements” in control of 
the Metropolitan. It also insists that it was 
correct in stating that Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
and those same “powerful elements” see 
no reason why Mr. Dippel should be re- 
tained, and that Mr. Gatti-Casazza is con- 
vinced that without the aid of Mr. Dippel 





he is fully able to assume the entire direc- 
tion of the German productions. 

The Sun closes by saying that “critical 
opinion has been pretty generally agreed 
that this Winter’s German performances 
are the best in respect of mounting, stage 
management, chorus, orchestra and general 
artistic spirit seen in years,” for which Mr. 
Dippel deserves the credit, and that the 
successes of these German productions have 
not been lost upon the management and 
have probably materially affected its atti- 
tude to German opera. 

MusIcAL AMERICA is in a position to 
state certain facts with regard to the situ- 
ation at the Metropolitan which will throw 
a great deal of light on the situation, and 
which may be accepted as coming from an 
authoritative source. 

In the first place, it can be said with con- 
fidence that the men of prominence and 
wealth who are the directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera House Company, which is 
responsible for the productions, resent the 
tendency on the part of the press and the 
public to interfere with matters which they 
consider to be purely their own domestic 
concern. They do not consider the question 
as to whether there will be a deficit or a 
profit in the business to be the public’s con- 
cern. They admit the right of criticism; 
they also admit that the public preference 
for the character of opera to be given 
should be given due weight. 

But they do not consider any engage- 
ments they may make of managers or 
others, or of administrative directors, to 
be matters of public concern. They take 
the position that, in the interest of the gen- 
eral operatic situation as they see it, they 
believe they did well to engage Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza and Signor Toscanini; that it is 
due these gentlemen that they should have 
absolute power, and, consequently, that 
they have no longer any relation whatever 
with Mr. Andreas Dippel or anybody else 
in the employ of the company, except to 
faithfully carry out existing contracts. 

They indorse Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s stand 
that he is fully able to give German opera 
without the assistance of Mr. Dippel 
They, in a measure, resent the attitude of 
those writers for the press and others who 
appear to believe that the future of Ger 
man opera is wound up with the retention 
of Mr. Andreas Dippel in any position 
whatever. They believe that they owe it to 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, as he will be held re- 
sponsible, to give him an absolutely free 
hand in the choice of his subordinates and 
assistants; and, therefore, they have de- 
termined to leave the question of the reten- 
tion of Mr. Dippel, in any position, with 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, believing that if he con- 
siders Mr. Dippel’s services valuable and 
important, he will retain them; otherwise, 


that it is his right as well as his privilege 
to dispense with them. 

They furthermore take the ground that 
it is unfair, in view of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s 
record as a manager, in view of his faith- 
ful advocacy of Wagnerian opera, by 
which he endangered his position in Italy, 
to continually describe him as not only de- 
voted to Italian opera exclusively, but as 
antagonistic to German opera. 

They call attention to the wide difference 
of the positions of Mr. Gatti-Casazza and 
Mr. Dippel with regard to experience as 
managers by pointing out that, whereas Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza has shown that he is fully 
able to take care of opera in the large sense, 
Mr. Dippel’s activities have been practically 
confined to German opera, and that this 
was undoubtedly the leading reason why, 
after the Conried régime, Mr. Dippel did 
not receive the position of absolute director. 

Further, these gentlemen take the ground 
that, while it is true that there is a large 
public in this country enthusiastically well 
disposed to German opera, there is another 
public, and perhaps a larger one, which is 
more enthusiastically disposed to Italian 
and French opera, as shown by Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s success, and that, consequently, 
while German opera has a just right to be 
fully represented in the season’s répertoire, 
the main dependence must, after all, be put 
upon Italian and French opera, for the 
plain reason that that is what is most pop- 
ular with the general opera-going public. 

And in this connection, these gentlemen 
feel that it is particularly unjust to saddle 
upon what is called the “400,” or upon so- 
called “leaders of the 400,” an antagonism 
to German opera, when, as a matter of 
fact, the great majority of the subscribers, 
including those who have seats in the 
parquet, as well as in the boxes, have again 
and again expressed their preference for 
Italian opera and Italian singers. 

At present, therefore, it would seem as 
if the dictatorial powers given Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza indicate not that the controlling 
influences at the Metropolitan are antag- 
onistic to German opera, or have any in- 
tention whatever of eliminating it from the 
répertoire, but that they are convinced that 
the best business, as well as the best artis- 
tic policy to be pursued is to enable Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza to work out his plans un- 
hampered, and to show to the American 
public that he is not a narrow-minded man, 
wrapped up in the belief that there is no 
other opera than the Italian, but a broad- 
minded musician who, with the aid of Sign- 
or Toscanini, is only too anxious to meet 
the wishes of the cosmopolitan public of 
New York, and prove that he is just as 
able and ready to give proper recognition 
to German opera as he has been to give 
it to Italian and French opera. 


‘“*ELEKTRA ” STUNS BERLIN 


Cyclonic Strauss Opera Benumbs Audi- 
ence at Royal Opera 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Feb. 15. — Richard 
Strauss’s operatic endurance test, “Elek- 
tra,” had its first Berlin performance be- 
fore a bewildered and benumbed audience 
at the Royal Opera to-night. Such a riot 
of musical thunder was never before per- 
petrated within the walls of the Kaiser’s 
theater. 

A volley of cheers and applause greeted 
the end of the performance, due to the 
energetic teamwork of a gallery full of 
Strauss cohorts. Nevertheless, the verdict 
of the critics was less fulsome 

Fifteen times the composer appeared be- 
fore the curtain in response to insistent 
calls, leading Herr Blech, the conductor; 
Frau Plaichinger (Elektra) and Frances 
Rose (Clytemnestra), the latter a Colorado 
mezzo-soprano, who shared both the mu- 
sical and dramatic honors with Frau Plai- 
chinger. 

Strauss’s ideas of cyclonic effects were 
fully interpreted by an orchestra of 115 
members, but the singing could occasion- 
ally be heard. 





SEATTLE “POPS” NEAR CLOSE 





Director Kegrize’s Organization Plays 
a Popular Program 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 10.—The last pop- 
ular concert but one of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given on February 7. 

The program was made interesting by 
several compositions new to this city, 
among which were the “Parade Militaire” 
of Massenet, Grieg’s “Lyric Suite,” and 
lighter numbers. The inclusion of a Vienna 
waltz and an overture by Adam proved 
popular with the audience. 

The soloist, who was new to the Sunday 
concerts, was Mlle. Sigrid Westerlind, who 
pleased those in attendance with her rendi- 
tion of Elizabeth’s “Prayer,” from “Tann- 
hauser.” 

Director Kegrize demonstrated his abso- 
lute control over the orchestra and pro- 
duced excellent results. 


Reinald Werrenrath, the well-known bar- 
itone, left New York on Wednesday of this 
week for a tour through lowa, where he 
will give recitals in Grinnell, Des Moines, 
Tabor, and other cities. 


Leopold Godowsky, who is fond of the 
Orient, gave a recital in Constantinople 
recently. 
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WOMEN WHO ARE MANAGING IMPORTANT MUSICAL UNDERTAKINGS 








When that musical millenium, the pre- 
eminence of America, shall have arrived, a 
glance down the ranks of those whose ef- 
forts are thus superlatively crowned will 
find women to be at least of parallel honor 
with those of the so-called “stronger sex.” 

In New York particularly the burden of 
Music’s march has been borne mainly by 
women. Quietly they have carried the ban- 
ner “Excelsior,” the motto of which has 
been capably sustained, as will be seen in 
noting the progress of the. various musical 


enterprises. In managing and promoting 

the extension of the musical art they have 
been specially active, and many musical 
bodies owe much of their success to the 
capable business qualities and unflagging 
devotion to art demonstrated. 

They are of two kinds: women whom 
stern necessity makes requisite some occu- 
pation to defray the usual expenses of life, 
and those more endowed with this world’s 
goods, to whom association with things 
musical is a delight and a benefice, and who 
make the cause of artistic progression their 
own. In either case Music has secured 
advocates of sterling quality, Amazons of 
Art whose intellectual spears are steadily 
beating back the chaos of artistic darkness 
and atrophy. 

A retrospect of the progress of the past 
few years will impress as to the seven- 
leagued boots of the feminines of this 
twentieth-century renaissance. 

At random is picked some of these cred- 
itors of the musical empire. 

As manager of the People’s Symphony 
Concerts and Auxiliary Club, Miss A. Len- 
alie has found excellent employment of 
her superior talents. A woman of ‘parts 
and of so many parts as to constitute a 
whole, her advent into musical circles has 
registered a distinct advantage. It was 
three years since she came to the aid of 
Director Franz X. Arens, to assume the 
management of the society started six years 
previous. At that time eight hundred was 
considered a big audience for the Cooper 
Union chamber concerts, four hundred 
membership cards being existent. Now 
Miss Lenalie smiles over a roll call of 
8,500 members, which insures an audience 
of 1,700, each ticket admitting two. 

The voluminous work of the concerts 1n- 
cludes four orchestral concerts per annum 
at Carnegie Hall and six chamber concerts 
in Cooper Union. All financial deficiencies 
are supplied by patrons and patronesses of 
society's best, whose names stand at the 
head of all the foremost charity movements. 

As manager of these concerts indefatiga- 
ble Miss Lenalie has conducted everything 
pertaining to the business department. This 
includes a mass of program and prospectus 
work, and detail infinitum, and during the 
early months of her service’ many days’ 
work extended into the “wee sma’ hours.” 

Miss Lenalie’s eternal lament is that she 
is forever hearing expressions of regret 
from those who have learned, all too late, 
of the opportunities they have missed by 
not hearing these concerts that are within 
the reach of the slenderest purses. Miss 
Lenalie is hoping that with this latter fact 
presented to the journalistic “powers that 
be” a special effort will be made to further 
this philanthropic: movement. As she out- 
lines, it cannot be gainsaid that, in a city of 
the size of New York, there must be suff- 
cient demand for educational orchestral and 
chamber concerts—at as low rates as fifteen 
cents and twelve and a half cents—to fill 
two halls such as Carnegie and Cooper 
Union; yet at the former hall, where each 
orchestral concert costs from $1,200 to 
$1,300, for the orchestra and hall alone, 
many of the seats available at the above 
mentioned price remain vacant, solely owing 
to the fact that those who would most 
gladly avail themselves of this much de- 
sired chance are unaware of its existence. 

Another serious obstacle exists in the 
way of a misunderstanding that is difficult 
to correct through individual effort, viz., 
the impressions that the musical standards 
of these concerts are pro rata with the 
price, therefore, “cheap.” Whereas the pro- 
grams and orchestra rank with those of 
the other symphony orge2nizations which 
are not philanthropic, and do not include 
the educational features which the musical 
director adds, in the way of an analysis of 
the great compositions that are taken up in 
pursuance of some systematic course, either 
chronologically or otherwise, during each 
season. - 

It was with the reputation of a well- 
known and successful magazine writer and 
editor that Miss Lenalie entered this work 
at an urgent invitation. It was while as- 


sistant editor of the Automobile Magazine 
that her editor-in-chief, Malcolm Ford’s bul- 
let laid low his genius brother Paul Lei- 
cester Ford. 

One of her translations was that of 
“Mimes,” a book from the pen of Marcel 
Schwob, an eminent French writer, now 
deceased. This was the author who trans- 
lated Shakespeare for the immorta! and 
divine Sara Bernhardt. Lulli, the old French 
musician, whose story of the troubador 
days appeared in MusicaAL AMERICA some 
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MISS A. LENALIE 
Manager of the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York 





ADELAIDE LANDER 
She Is in Complete Charge of the Or- 


chestra Formerly Controlled and 
Directed by Her Father 


time past, was also translated by Miss 
Lenalie. 

She has also translated for her publish- 
ers, T. B. Mosher, of Portland, Me., some 
poems of Verlaine, Baudelaire, the latter 
the French translator of Poe’s “Raven,” 
and Mallarmé, the three leading symbolistic 
writers of France. Smith's Magazine, The 
Reader and the St. Louis Mirror have been 
others of her connections. 

“Others find outlet for their time, means 
and talent in the promulgation of charity. 
[ will choose a field of another sort: of 
educating and refining through the medium 
of music. Humanity needs mental and 


soul food as well as bread and _ butter,” 
Miss Laura J. Post. Events have proven 
her choice to have been not in vain. 

It was years ago since Miss Post stepped 
out of the borders of society’s “400” on a 
crusade. to’: advance the cause of music. 

The Musical Art Society, now in its 
sixteenth season, was one of the projects 
of her conception and execution. In a 
state of prosperity it now continues a 
bulwark to the interests of art. Miss Post 
remains active in it, and is the argus-eyed 
censor who, passes on all applicants for 
membership, all of whom must be soloists. 

As one of the staunchest adherents and 
allies of the Messrs. Frank and Walter 
Damrosch, she has been affiliated with 
them in the Symphony Society of New 
York. 

The Music School Settlement, that highly 
commendable institute on the Lower East 
Side, has been a particularly inviting field 
fer her enthusiastic labors, and as vice- 
president hers is the eye that never sleeps 
on the benefice that brings musical en- 
lightenment to so many who otherwise 
would suffer the want and disadvantage 
of insufficient capital. 

Symphony concerts for young people have 
been another pet idea. In this, as in her 
other concerns, Miss Post is not simply 





MRS. CHARLES B. FOOTE 


Manager of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York 





MRS. FRANCES SEAVERS 


Manager of the Kneisel Quartet and Mr. 
and Mrs. Mannes’s Concerts 


content to be associated in name only, as 
are many others, but would donate what is 
more than monetary aid, the personal kind. 
All details of the work are not below her 
interest, and each member of the musical 
communities is of artistic kin. 

Miss Post is a member of the Society for 
the Study of Spoken English. Among the 


many other things with which she has 
been identified are the Public Education 
Association Committee, the Marcella Sem- 
brich Testimonial Committee, the City His- 
tory Club, the Colony Club and many of 
the Waldorf-Astoria affairs. 

Mrs. Charles B. Foote is another votary 
of select society whose interests and talents 
have been in music’s cause. A lover and 
devotee of Russian music in particular, her 
efforts have been concentrated on the Rus- 
sian Symphony, of which she is the secre- 
tary. 

Mrs. Foote is of an illustrious race. Her 
grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Hastings, 
endeared himself to Christian humanity 
through his “Rock of Ages” and other 
hymns. Her father also wore the cloth. 
The present president of the Russian Sym- 
phony is her brother, Frank. Another 
brother is a celebrated architect, having de- 
signed the New Theater, now under course 
of construction, and the magnificent Hotel 
Ponce de Leon, in Floridz. A _ pupil of 
Richard Hoffmann, her pianistic prowess 
is recognized. She has played in concert 
with Von Biilow. 

Visiting Russia, she grew intimate with 
the northern masters and their works. Re- 
turning to America, she gave a number of 
recitals, exploiting the same. These were 
followed by a series of lectures on the 
musical works of various countries, illus- 
trating on the piano her arguments. Charit 
has often enlisted her efforts. 

One of the most charming personalities 
in the city’s musical life is Mrs. Frances 
Seavers, manager of the Kneisel Quartet 
and Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes. Widow- 
hood coercing remunerative employment, 
she affiliated with Miss Post in the latter’s 
various interests, this proving the stepping- 
stone to her present work. 

Batavia, N. Y., was formerly Mrs. 
Seavers’s home, where her family is con 
spicuous socially and in letters. 

A linguist, Mrs. Seavers formed acquaint- 
ance with the European tongues by actual 
presence in their capitals, having spent a 
half dozen years in Italy, Germany, Spain 
and other Continental countries. 

Receiving many offers to increase her 
duties and clientéle, she has refused to 
jeopardize her good performance of present 
incumbencies with further occupation. 

Stepping into the breach made by the death 
of her father, Lander, the famous orchestra 
leader, his daughter Adelaide has success- 
fully carried on the work of its manage- 
ment for several years, and retained its 
exclusive patrons in the metropolitan Four 
Hundred and elsewhere. In addition, Miss 
Lander is an assistant to Mme. Frida Ash- 
forth, the vocal teacher, and also maintains 
a studio of her own. 

In the matter of conducting the business 
of the orchestra, everything is in her 
charge. She is the power behind the throne 
—d<directing, arranging, meeting the men and 
discussing the plans, paying them, settling 
matters with the unions, and, in short, doing 
all and every sort of work that a woman 
can do without becoming offensively aggres- 
sive. 

Mrs. George R. Sheldon, wife of the 
treasurer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee during the recent political campaign, 
has lately come into the public eye through 
her activities in the establishment of a new 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with the present 
organization as its basis. The Symphony 
Society of New York has long known Mrs. 
Sheldon as an energetic spirit. 

Due probably more to her genius than to 
any other person, New York City will 
have its great new philharmonic body next 
season with Gustav Mahler as conductor. 
In this, an absorbing objective, Mrs. Shel 
don has labored long and well, laying plans 
and executing them in this country and 
Europe. As promoter and most influential 
executive, she will be identified with it in 
future. 

lhe president of the Women’s Philhar 
monic Society, Amy Fay, is instrumental in 
business as well as in music. She has been 
thus connected with it some time and has 
greatly assisted the enterprise. Of late she 
has been giving piano conversations in the 
Public Schools for the Board of Education. 

In other parts of the country women in 
abundance are found concerned with music. 
Some of them are Kathryn Young, con 
nected with the Musical Art Society of 
New York; Carrie Young, secretary to 
Walter Damrosch; Onah B. Talbot, of In 
dianapolis; Ninah Pugh Smith, of Cincin 
nati; Ella May Smith, of Columbus; Mai 
Davis Smith, of Buffalo; Adela Proctor 
Hughes, of Cleveland; Steers and Coman, 
of the Pacific Coast; Mrs. Snyder, of St 
Paul, and Clara Bowen Shepherd, of Mil 
waukee. J. B. C. 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 


The shouts of the enthusiastic audience 
that greeted Mme. Sembrich at her fare- 
well appearance a few nights ago are barely 
stilled, the flowers that graced the occasion 
barely faded, when we are called on to 
say “good-bye” to one more great singer, 
for on Monday night, in “La Tosca,” Mme. 
Emma Eames will close her operatic ca- 
reer, probably forever. 

How is it that the retirement of Mme. 
Sembrich is attended with such a popular 
outburst of good-will and affection, while 
that of Mme. Eames will apparently be 
celebrated only by the applause of the audi- 
ence which assembled at the Metropolitan 
on Monday and by some appreciative news- 
paper articles? 

I think we can find it in the difference in 
temperament of the two women themselves. 
Mme. Sembrich is not only a great art- 
ist, a beautiful and very charming woman, 
but all through her career she cultivated 
“good-will” as a business asset. This Emma 
Eames, who was proud and, as some have 
said, inclined to be cold, never did. She 
kept within herself, did her duty, won a 
great place in the operatic world and felt 
inclined to let matters rest there. 

While Mme. Sembrich was doing all 
kinds of clever and kindly little things 
which won her the regard of many people, 
while she never lost an opportunity to keep 
in the public eye in a gracious way—of 
which a notable instance was the concert 
which she gave to raise money to restore 
the instruments which the orchestra had 
lost in the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire—Mme. Eames considered that she had 
the right to rest on her art alone. 

fe 


Mme. Sembrich’s retirement from the 
operatic stage while her powers are practi- 
cally still at their best—though, as we know, 
she will continue on the concert stage and 
be with us again next Fall—was undoubt- 
edly influenced somewhat by the changed 
conditions at the Metropolitan, and also 
by the fact that the new operas which are 
being produced to-day are dramatic, and 
so do not appeal to her. 

Mme. Sembrich is pre-eminently a col- 
oratura singer. She has some gifts as a 
comedienne which aided her in light roles, 
but she was not dramatic and she knew it 
herself. The tendency of opera to-day is 
in the direction of music-drama, and so 
Mme. Sembrich found herself getting more 
and more out of touch with the operatic 
situation, and therefore had the wisdom 
to withdraw while at the very zenith of 
her career. 

Mme. Eames’s retirement is unquestion- 
ably dictated by an entirely different sen- 
timent. The more dramatic rdéles, in which 
she has appeared for years, and in which 
she has won-unequaled renown, have un- 
questionably, as she herself admits, been a 
severe strain upon her health, her strength 
and her time. She is on record as saying 
that in order to do her duty by herself and 
the public, she has been compelled to lead 
an almost retired life, resting before a 
great performance and resting afterward; 
and so she has never had the opportunity 
to enjoy the good things of this life, even 
the simplest. 

She has come to the conclusion that her 
years of strenuous, conscientious work en- 
title her to a certain amount of freedom— 
of being able to do what she pleases with 
her own time. She herself says: “After a 
season an artist has to spend the time be- 


tween that and the next season in study 
and preparation. 

“T mean to enjoy myself, to be free from 
rehearsals, study, and all the tiresome bonds 
for a while, anyhow. My life as a caged 
bird is over, and my wings will be given a 
chance to feel their freedom. I shall wan- 
der where fancy takes me, and shall go and 
see the great and beautiful things that are 
calling to me from all over the world.” 

Perhaps, too, the sad breaking up of her 
domestic life has also had something to do 
with Mme. Eames’s determination to get 
out of it all and rest. 

And while | am in this strain, let me say 
that there is another woman who has been 
very prominent, though on the dramatic 
stage, who has just uttered a terrrible cry 
and said that she is crazy to retire from 
the stage and have a home, with babies, 
and be content to darn stockings. 

This is Margaret Illington, the wife of 
the distinguished manager, Daniel Froh- 
man, who married her some six years ago 
at the height of her popularity and suc- 
cess, when she was thought to have every- 
thing that the world could possibly offer 
to a talented and beautiful woman. 

Every now and then people get an idea 
of the terrible stress there is upon the 
women who occupy great positions before 
the public, and get a chance, when the 
great heart cry breaks out, to realize the 
sacrifices they must make to maintain their 
position and keep at the top notch of effi- 
ciency. 


* * * 
The serious discussion over “Salomé,” 
as is usual in such matters, has become 


ludicrous through the virulence which cer- 
tain eminent clergymen and society women 
have injected into it. 

In the first place we have Dr. J. D. Bur- 
rell, of New York, an eminent divine, say- 
ing, in alluding to “Salomé” : 

“The Jews are turning on to us this 
frightful excrement of drama which we 
have seen.” 

“Indeed!” replies the Rabbi Isaac Land- 


man, in a sermon delivered in Philadel- 
phia. “Who wrote ‘Salome’? Who wrote 
‘Sappho’? and who wrote ‘lhe Blue 


Who wrote ‘The Easiest Way’? 
Who wrote ‘The Queen of the Moulin 
Rouge’—but Christians? There is not a 
Jewish author of drama to-day who is men- 
tally and morally capable of writing such 
‘dramatic obscenity’ as the Rev. Dr. Bur- 
rell calls these plays.” 

“Why,” asks the _ rabbi, pertinently, 
“does the Reverend Doctor not add to his 
arraignment of the Jews that Jews wrote 
such fine plays as “The Wife,’ “The Charity 
Ball,’ ‘The Music Master,’ ‘The Lion and 
the Mouse,’ and ‘Merely Mary Ann’? 

“Suppose,” continues the rabbi, “that a 
Jew did produce ‘Salomé,’ prejudged in- 
decent by men who cannot see beyond their 
study tables. Why does he not give this 
same Jew credit for the many acceptable 
operas that he has produced in a manner 
unrivaled in the history of music?” 

Another New York clergyman, Dr. Stin- 
son, in a sermon on “John the Baptist and 
Salomé,” ascribed the production of all 
prurient dramas that have lately given of- 
fence in many quarters to the fact that 
“Salomé” had been originally given two 
years ago at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and had since been revived. Dr. Stinson 
went so far as to blame the present low 
condition of the drama in New York alto- 
gether to the production of “Salomé.” 

tut the height of the ridiculous has been 
reached by Mayor Reyburn, of Philadel- 
phia, who, after he had been set upon by 
many of the religious organizations in Phil- 
adelphia to stop the production of “Salomé,” 
and who had stated that he would not act 
until after he had seen the piece himself, 
said: 

“I was impressed by the entire absence 
of anything that could be considered as 
sacrilegious or immoral. I may say, how- 
ever, that additional drapery in ‘The Dance 
of the Seven Veils’ would add to its beauty 
and remove some of the grounds for ob- 
jection.” 

So this is the judgment of a practical 
politician, anxious to please all parties, 
that if Mary Garden would wear a few 
more clothes the performance would be 
unobjectionable. 

It reminds me of a certain celebrated 
trial when Charles II. (while he was still 
Prince Charles and before he came to the 
English throne) was up before a board of 
Scotch Presbyterians charged with having 
been seen with a pretty girl on his knee, 
kissing her. 

All the dominies condemned him in ter- 
rible terms, except one, who remained silent. 


Mouse’? 


Turning to him, Prince Charles ex- 
claimed: “Well, dominie, what have you to 
say?’ And the dominie replied: 

“My judgment is that the next time you 
feel that way you should pull down the 
blinds.” 

Frankly, all the talk about “Salomé” be- 
ing immoral is wholly out of place. We 
have the spectacle of Jokanaan (John the 
Baptist) rejecting the advances of Salomé, 
not permitting her even to touch him, 
spurning her, deriding and denouncing 
her, denouncing her mother, and gladly and 
calmly going to his death when he knew 
that, by acquiescence, his life would be 
spared. We are shown, as a temperance 
lesson of the most horrible kind, the de- 
graded physical and mental condition of 
the voluptuary, Herod, and finally we are 
shown the tragic death of Salomé herself, 
when she is crushed beneath the shields of 
the soldiery at Herod’s command. 

What is there immoral here? 

“The Dance of the Seven Veils”? Great 
heavens! One can see far more immoral 
and suggestive dancing in any city in the 
country at any time one pleases in the 
vaudeville and other shows. 

The episode with the severed head, when 
Salomé carries it on the charger and alter- 
nately addresses it in terms of love or de- 
rision ? 

That is not immoral! It may be offen- 
sive, but it is not immoral. If, as I have 
said before, the opera is open to serious 
and severe criticism, it is not on the score 
of morals at all, but on the ground that, if 
the true and real purpose of Art be to up- 
lift, all that this opera does is to horrify, 
to shock, even those who are carried away 
with admiration for it as a masterpiece, 
because of the terrific power of Strauss’s 
music and the gripping force of the dra- 


matic action. 
*“_* * 


Among the instrumental, vocal and ora- 
torical displays which characterized the cel- 
ebration of the 1ooth anniversary of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birth, one fact stands out 
pre-eminently, namely, that the highest 
plane of thought was reached by Booker 
T. Washington, the negro, president of the 
famous Tuskegee Institute and the recog- 
nized leader of the negro race, who pro- 
vided a highly dramatic incident at the 
Lincoln dinner of the Republican Club, in 
the Waldorf-Astoria last Friday night, at 
which he was the guest of honor. 

In his address Mr. Washington said that 
at that very table there sat a man who was 
the grandson of Joseph Burroughs, who 
was his owner down in Franklin County, 
Virginia, when he was a slave. He told 
how he and Mr. Burroughs were boys to- 
gether. Burroughs was the white boy, he 
was the black boy on that old plantation. 
They had not met again until that night. 

He recalled when there was a skirmish 
and the Federal troops had shot his mas- 
ter; when he and his little white friend, 
who were frightened, rushed home and 
cried together. And then he told how, on 
one occasion, he was awakened before 
dawn, as he lay wrapped in a bundle of 
rags on the dirt floor of their slave cabin, 
by the prayers of his mother, just before 
leaving for her day’s work, as she knelt 
over his body, earnestly praying that Abra- 
ham Lincoln might succeed and that one 
day she and her boy might be free. 

“You give me,” continued Mr. Washing- 
ton, “the opportunity here this evening to 
celebrate with you and the nation the an- 
swer to that prayer.” 

But it was in the peroration of his speech 
that Mr. Washington reached that high 
plane of thought to which I wish to draw 
attention, when he said: 

“We who celebrate this anniversary 
should not forget that the same pen that 
gave freedom to four millions of African 
slaves at the same time struck the shackles 
from the souls of twenty-seven millions of 
Americans of another color!” 

It is this thought, that slavery held not 
only in bondage the body of the slave, but 
the soul of the man who owned him, 
which, expressed as eloquently as it was 
by Mr. Washington, raised him above all 
the oratory of the Lincoln celebration, above 
all the composers whose works were given, 
above all the able executants who presented 


those works. 
a oo 


Mme. Francesco Lamperti, the widow of 
Maestro Lamperti, who taught so many of 
the great opera singers, is in New York 
again on a visit. As you will remember, 
she wrote a letter in defence of her hus- 
band’s method to you some time ago. 

In a recent interview Mme. Lamperti 
presents some statements which are ex- 


ceedingly interesting. She says that she 
knew when she was in Paris that the Amer- 
icans had splendid voices, because those 
who came to her studio had, in the ma- 
jority of cases, excellent ranges, but in no 
country has she ever heard so many fine 
voices as here, and she gives it as her de- 
liberate opinion that the majority of the 
coming great opera stars will be American. 
She urges as her reasons why there are so 
many remarkable voices in this country 
that, first, the American women are robust 
and that those who undertake serious mu- 
sical work put nerves on the shelf and are 
interested heart and soul in their study. 
Then there is the question of the inter- 
marriage of the races, which she believes 
has a wonderful influence on the voice. 

At the same time, she points out that 
the particular defect of the American 
women is their lack of practice how to 
speak properly. “The American woman,” 
she says, “has not a well-modulated speak- 
ing voice, but she has a wonderful singing 
voice.” 

Our climate she considers bad for sing- 
ers, and that it is bad she points to the 
prevalence of catarrhal troubles here. In 
Italy one does not have to fight the cli- 
mate. In Sweden, where the tones are high 
and bell-like, the atmosphere is clear, but 
in America the climate is bad, which she 
considers responsible for many of the high- 
pitched, squeaking speaking voices. 

So she advocates that every American 
girl, before she takes up singing as a study, 
should practice her speaking and breath- 
ing, and this will greatly help her. 

I cannot sufficiently commend two of the 
points which Mme. Lamperti makes to the 
serious attention of musical students. The 
first, that in the admixture of races they 
have a heritage in*the way of a good sing- 
ing voice. Secondly, that in order to be 
able to sing well they must first be able to 
speak well. And this has a further effect 
than merely on vocal training, because it 
means so much in clear enunciation of the 
words that the singer has to pronounce, 
and if, as has been said, the tendency in 
opera to-day is toward music-drama, the 
importance of clear enunciation cannot well 
be overemphasized. 

* + * 


As we know, the plot of “Madama But- 
terfly,” which was based on the charming 
story by De Maupassant, turns on the cus- 
tom of the Japanese to give their daugh- 
ters in temporary marriage to any one who 
will put up a sufficient price for the parents. 

A young naval officer in this way takes a 
bride, lives with her for a time, then sails 
away, leaving her fairly well off. The little 
Japanese woman waits always for his re- 
turn, till at last, in despair, her means ex- 
hausted, she kills herself, leaving the child 
to him as he returns in the end with his 
American bride. 

A case has just come up in which the 
positions, curiously enough, are exactly re- 
versed. It seems that a young Japanese 
nobleman not long ago went to England, 
where he met a beautiful young widow, 
married her, lived with her for a time, and 
then returned to his own country. 

The English girl endeavored to establish 
her rights as a wife, and found that her 
young Japanese husband did not consider 
that, under the laws of his country, he was 


bound to her. What was the result? The 
Japanese Government has degraded him 
from his rank and has insisted that he 


fulfil his obligation to his English wife! 

In this we surely have something besides 
the art of making war to learn from the 
“little brown men.” 

* * * 


A certain notorious musical sheet recently 
gave an exhibition—one of many—of the 
length to which “commercialism” can go, 
when in printing a long review of the per- 
formance by the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” it de- 
liberately omitted the name of the con- 
ductor, Dr. Frank Damrosch, while pub- 
lishing the name of every soprano, con- 
tralto, tenor, baritone and bass in the 
chorus! 

Of what earthly use is a paper which 
will descend to such an attitude toward 
those whose independence and self-respect 
prevent them from paying graft? 

Your MEPHISTO. 





Hans Kronold gave a ’cello recital in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, 
on February 4. He played Saint-Saéns’s 
A Minor Concerto, a Bach air, Schumann’s 
“Nachstiick,” a romance by Sinding and 
some compositions of his own, including a 
fantasie on Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly.” 
Bertram J. Fox was the accompanist. 
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“SONNAMBULA” AGAIN 
AT THE MANHATTAN 


Tetrazzini in Bellini’s Opera— 
‘‘ Aida’s”’ First Performance— 
Cavalieri in “‘ La Boheme” 








WEEK AT THE MANHATTAN 


Wednesday, Feb. 1ro—‘‘Aida”: Mmes. Agos- 
tinelli, Doria; MM. Zenatello, Sammarco, 
De Grazia, Arimondi; Mlle. Valéry 
(danseuse). 

Friday, Feb. 12—“‘Lucia”: Mmes. Tetraz- 
zini, Severina; MM. Taccani, Polése, De 


Grazia. 
Saturday, Feb. 13—Matinée—‘“Tales of 
Hoffman”: Mmes. 


Espinasse, por 

Trentini, Mariska-Aldrich; MM. al- 
morés, Rénaud, Gilibert, Crabbé, Daddi, 
Gianoli-Galletti.  Evening—‘*La Sonnam- 
bula’’: Mmes. Tetrazzini, Trentini; MM. 
Parola, De Segurola. 

Monday, Feb. 15 — “Juggler of Nétre 
Dame”: Miss Garden; MM. Rénaud, 
Vallés, Crabbé, De Segurola, Vieuille. 

Wednesday, Feb. 17—‘‘La Bohéme”’: Mlles. 
Cavalieri, Trentini; MM. Zenatello, Sam- 
marco, e Segurola, Gilibert, Gianoli- 
Galletti. 











From off the dusty garret shelf Director 
Hammerstein took down the score of Bel- 
lini’s “La Sonnambula” as the “novelty” 
offering at the Manhattan Opera House on 
last Saturday evening. 

A somewhat half-and-half first perform- 
ance of “Aida” and the season’s “shake-a- 
day-day” of Cavalieri in “Bohéme” were 
the other promontories on the musical 


coast. 

“Aida” is always calculated to draw the 
Italian population, and, true enough, it was 
present with a full stock of “bravas” and 
“bises.” It was a red-letter night for Cam- 
panini, and the edifice shook with the 
mightv sonority of the Verdi ensembles, 
measured by his omnipotent baton. The 
two feminine rdles fell below the evening’s 
standard. Agostinellis tones were often 
too much like sharpened swords, and Doria 
was wont to wander off the straight and 
narrow path of the pitch. Danseuse Valery 
headed the ballet interestingly. Zenatello 
proclaimed the Rhadames view of things 
with ample power, and with a lively feel- 
ing for dramatic forcefulness. Sammarco 
and Arimondi more than pleased. 

Tetrazzini proved herself as generous 
with flowers as with high C’s in Wednes- 
day’s performance of “Lucia.” The “Mad 
Scene” was in its glory of gyration when 
some one in the audience threw her a bunch 
of lilies-of-the-valley. Promptly tearing the 
bouquet apart, she showered some of the 
flowers on Conductor Campanini, while the 
rest were strewn out to the occupants of 
the orchestra chairs, occasioning a great 
reaching to get one or more of the blos- 
soms. Then the artist sang her music all 
over again, and once more made the soar- 
ing, agile flute notes sound meek and pale. 
De Grazia was an eleventh-hour Raimondo, 
in place of Arimondi. 








ARE YOU TRYING TO ARRANGE 


AN AMERICAN 
PROGRAM? 


One that is of the highest quality at every 

int, that shows American composers at their 

st; that is full of originality, imagination, 
beauty; that avoids triviality and sentimen- 
tality as it would avoid the plague; that contains 
some works distinctly characteristic of America? 
Why not try the following 


PROGRAM 


PIANO.—Nocturn; Impromptu; Noble Kreider. 
Intermezzo; Carillon; A Legend; Arne Oldberg. 

SONGS FOR BARITONE.—Drake’s Drum; 
Arthur Farwell. Take, O Take Those Lips Away; 
Is She Not Pure Gold; John Beach. Sea Dirge; 
Frederic Ayres. Pirate Song; Henry Gilbert. 

PIANO —Negro < ~Y. Henry Gilbert. Im- 
pressions of the Wa-Wan Ceremony: a, Nearing 
the Village; 6, Song of ——— ¢, of Peace; 
d. Choral; Navajo War Dance; Arthur Farwell. 

SONGS FOR SOPRANO —Sslammbo’s Invo- 
cation to Tanith; Faery Song; Henry Gilbert 
Zunian Lullaby; Sunrise Call of the Zunis;. Carlos 
Troyer. Where the Bee Sucks; Frederic Ayres. 
Israfel; Edgar Stillman Kelley. 

Other American programs ae on request. 
The Wa-Wan Press selects carefully from the 
works of many American com ts. The above 
works are selected carefully from the Wa-Wan 
ee: All works sent on approval. Catalogues 
or all. 


THE WA-WAN PRESS 


NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 
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A Saturday matinée “Tales of Hoffmann’ 
was as enjoyable as usual. 

The lovers of the “dear old melodies” 
gathered en masse on Saturday evening to 
hear Tetrazzini in the ecstatic “Ah! non 
giunge” in pretty pastoral “Sonnambula.” 
While some of the numbers have gone the 
way of all flesh, there are still others 
that are of ravishing beauty, and enough 
of them to make a_ sympathetic per- 
formance. Altinough she did not look 
the part, Tetrazzini acted the _ rdle 
with charm and naturalness and sang a4 la 
“Little Jack Horner.” Parola, for some 
time hid behind the shadow of Constan- 
tino’s charms, emerged from retirement to 
fill the réle of Elvino, and not to his dis- 
credit. De Segurola made a distinguished 
figure of the Count Rodolfo. 

Massenet’s delicate “Jongleur” music res- 
cued Mary Garden from a deluge of Salo- 
méism and brought her from the latter’s 
unmoral atmosphere to religious mysticism. 
She again proved capable in trousers, and 
strove with artistic success to make the 
audience forget her sex. Rénaud, artist, 
could be nothing else but a thoroughly sat- 
isfactory boniface. The other baritones— 
Crabbé and De Segurola—were appreci- 
able. About twenty choir boys from St. 
George’s P. E. Church were guests of Miss 
Garden in some of the boxes. After the 
first act they showered the stage with flow- 
ers and called on her in her dressing room. 

“La Bohéme,” with Cavalieri as the un- 
fortunate Parisian damsel, was the offer- 
ing schedule for Wednesday evening. This 
is the third and last of her Manhattan 
Opera House appearances, and she will at 
once, like “Mariucci,” take a steamboat and 
sail away. (Mary Garden, she maka too 
mucha jealous feelin’.) Zenatello is the 
tenor selected to share her “so-long” 
honors. 


MME. DEJRIGAUD’S SUCCESS 


New York Soprano Appears with Other 
Artists. at Mrs. Birch’s Musicale 














MME. CLARA DE RIGAUD 


Mrs. Frederick Howes Birch gave an 
interesting musicale at her residence in 
West 114th street, New York, on Thurs- 
day evening of last week which was attend- 
ed by a large number of her friends. 
Among the artists who participated in the 
informal program were Mme. Clara de 
Rigaud, the well-known soprano and sing- 
ing teacher; William van Maasdyke, the 
Belgian violinist; Vladimir Shaievitch, pi- 
anist, and Max Liebling, accompanist and 
pianist. Mrs. Birch introduced each artist 
with a few well chosen words. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


HOLIDAY “PARSIFAL” 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Mme. de Pasquali Wins Another 
Triumph, Singing in 
“Carmen ” 








WEEK AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Wednesday, Feb. 1o—**Tannhauser”’: Mmes. 
Morena, Fremstad; MM. Burrian, Fein- 
hals; Blass, Reiss. 

Thursday, Feb. 11—**Tosca”: Mme. Eames; 
MM. Grassi, Scotti. 

Friday, Feb. 12— Matinée — “Parsifal’’: 
Mme. Fremstad; MM. Burrian, Feinhals, 
Blass, Goritz, Witherspoon. Evenine— 
“Carmen”: Mmes. Gay, Farrar; MM. 
Martin, Noté. 

Saturday, Feb. 13—Matinée—“Tannhauser. ” 
Evening—*“ Aida”: Mmes. Destinn, Homer; 
MM. Caruso, Amato, Didur. 

Monday, Feb. 15—‘*‘Tosca’”: Mme. Eames; 
MM. Martin, Scotti. 

Wednesday, Feb. 17—‘‘Carmen.”’ 











The dignified operatic farewell of Emma 
Eames in “Tosca” was the event mirabilis 
at the Metropolitan during the past week. 
Of second importance was a holiday “Par- 
sifal” on Lincoln’s Birthday, with a sim- 
ilar cast of stars as that of an earlier per- 
formance. “Sweet Charity” was the in- 


ducement for a superb “Aida” perform- 
ance on Saturday evening that was of a 
quality sufficient to make the dead Verdi 
turn with pleasure in the tomb. 
Wednesday evening witnessed a second 
performance and an even larger audience 
than on its premiére, Morena’s Elizabeth 
was acted and sung commendably. Burrian 
as ‘the erring knight Tannhdiuser was in 
capital voice, and Fremstad was delightful 
by her beautiful singing and imposing 


beauty presence. Sparkes substituted for 
Fornia. Feinhals sang Wolfram with ener- 
gy but with little vocal beauty or refine- 
ment. The increase in Conductor Hertz’s 
rhythmical sharpness and force was no- 
ticeable. 

Another of those “slight indispositions” 
occasioned the filling of Caruso’s tenor 
role, and was taken by the newcomer, Ri- 
naldo Grassi. While the absence of the No. 
1 tenor always incurs disappointment, there 
was general interest in the latter’s por- 
trayal. 

Burrian’s face was too mundanely jovial 
to indicate the spiritual possibilities of the 
title rdle in the Friday afternoon produc- 
tion of “Parsifal,” but with the handicap 
of physiognomy he conscientiously strove to 
draw the picture of the Wagner hero, as 
well as to sing the music. The wonderful 
Kundry of Fremstad challenges new ap- 
preciation at every fresh revelation. Never 
has she poured into the great scene of the 
second act a tenser or more varied range 
of emotion. The performance was repeated 
on Saturday afternoon. 

De Pasquale was a new Micaela in the 
“Carmen” performance on Friday evening. 
She made a pleasant impression as_ the 
peasant girl, her one important air evoking 
applause, and the small dramatic require- 
ments of the part offering no difficulties. 
Her appearance made plausible the diffi- 
culty of Don Jose in choosing between his 
two loves. He should have read Alfred de 
Musset and learned how to love them both 
at once. The latter rdle was taken by Mar- 
tin and was sung very well. Maria Gay’s 
work as the gypsy girl was done with 
spirit. It was, as usual, vigorous and out- 
spoken. Jean Noté repeated a sonorous 
Toreador. Fornia and L’Huillier filled 
their parts acceptably. 

In behalf of the Italian Hospital, a spe- 
cial performance of “Aida” was given on 
Saturday evening. 

The farewell of Eames on Monday even- 
ing has been noted elsewhere in this issue. 

“Carmen” was scheduled for repetition 
on Wednesday evening. 





Prize Song, from “Die Meistersinger’’ (Wag- 
ner-Wilhelmj), Messrs. van Maasdyke and Lieb- 
ling; Song with violin obbligato, “Heaven Hath 
Shed a Tear’ (Kiichen), Mme. de Rigaud, violin 
obbligato played by Mr. Maasdyke; Etude, C minor 
(Chopin); Nocturne, F major Chopin) ; Polonaise, 
A major (Chopin), played by Vladimir Shaievitch; 
Song, “Lens” (Hildach), sung by Mme. de Ri- 
gaud; “Ave Maria” (Bach-Gounod), Mr. van 
Maasdyke (Mrs. Birch at the piano); Aria from 
“Tosca” (Vis d’arte), Puccini, Mme. de Rigaud; 
“Under Blossoming Branches’ (Arnold Volpe), 
Mme. de Rigaud (violin obbligato played by Mr 
van Maasdyke). 


“The Cry of Rachel” (Mary Turner 
Salter), which brought forth much ap- 
plause, was sung by Mme. de Rigaud in 
the most finished, dramatic style and with 
rare: poetic feeling. All the accompani- 
ments were played by Mr. Liebling in his 
usually masterly way. Some of those pres- 
ent were Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Calhoun, Mr. and Mrs. 
Erkins, Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. and Mrs. T. A. 
Waldorf and Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Birch. 





“A Day with Chicago Composers” 


Cuicaco, Feb. 15.—A unique and interest- 
ing musicale, entitled “A Day with Chicago 
Composers,” was given before the Neigh- 
bors at the Kenilworth Club last Thursday 
afternoon by William H. Sherwood, the 
distinguished American pianist; Mrs. Marie 
Carter McGee, a favorite vocalist; Hazel 
Drein, accompanist, and Amy Keith Jones, 
a brilliant young violinist. The program, 
with the exception df a single series by 
MacDowell, was made up of selections by 
local composers. The piano selections in- 
cluded original selections of W. H. Sher- 
wood, given by the composer; “Allegro,” 
op. 13; “Autumn,” op. 15, and “Exhilara- 
tion,” op. 14; “Novelette,” by Rossiter 
Cole; “Forest Idyl,” by Walter Keller, and 
“Neapolitan Serenade,” by W. C. Seeboeck, 
and three short numbers by E. A. Mac- 
Dowell. The vocal pieces were: “Have 
You a Book?” and “Summer Shower,” by 
Clarence Dickinson; “The Lovers’ Secret,” 
by Mrs. Louise Ayers Garnett; “Awaken- 
ing,” by Mrs. A. O. Mason; “The Rose in 
the Garden,” by W. H. Neidlinger ; “Flower 
Rain,” by Edwin Schneider; “The Wind 
Speaks,” by Grant Schaeffer, and “Dande- 
lion,” by Daniel Prothero. The violin music 
was: A. R. Shepard’s “Im Walde,” Mrs. 
Signe Lund’s “Barcarolle,” Adolph Weid- 
ig’s Finale B minor suite, and Felix Borow- 


ski’s “Adoration.” C. E. N, 


John Bland at Carlisle, Pa. 


CARLISLE, Pa., Feb. 15.—John Bland, for- 
merly a student in Dickinson College, gave 
a recital here recently, receiving great ap- 
plause for his excellent singing. Mr. Bland, 
who is now tenor soloist at Calvary Church, 
New York, and who has studied in Europe, 
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rendered a program, covering a wide range, 
with grace and ease and a dash that com- 
pletely won the large audience. 





Miss Della Rocca Plays in Jersey 


Giacinta della Rocca, the violinist, was 
the soloist at the concert given by the 
Women’s Club in Jersey City, N. J., on 
Tuesday, to mark the fifteenth anniversary 
of that society. Among her selections were 
some compositions of Edmund Severn. 





Frank La Forge, the accompanist of 
Mme. Johanna Gadski, who shared honors 
with the popular prima donna at her con- 
cert in Chicago on Sunday afternoon, left 
Sunday night for the East, and sailed on 
Tuesday. He goes immediately to Berlin, 
where he will join Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich on her concert tour. 








CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MISS CAROLYN BEEBE 


AND 


M. EDOUARD DETHIER 


THREE SONATA RECITALS 


For Piano and Violin, 
In the Ballroom of the Hotel Plaza 


THIRD RECITAL 
Tuesday Evening, February Twenty-Third 
At Eight-Thirty O’Clock 
Single Ticket - - - $2.00 


May be obtained from the Manager, Miss Cedelia 
M. Cox, 138 Fitth Ave. Telephone, 3450 Chelsea. 














LYCEUM THEATRE fEp 2s Af3.56 
Concert of Chamber Music 


Pieces for Flute, "Cello, Harpsichord and Piano 
GEORGE BARRERE 
PAUL KEFER WALTER DAMROSCH 


PROGRAMME 

Trio in G-minor, Weber; Sonata for ‘Cello and 
Harpsichord, Boccherini; Sonata for Flute and 
Piano, Pierné; 3 Pieces en Concert, Rameau. 
Tickets, $2.00 to 50c. at Lyceum Theatre 

or Room 505, 1 West 34th Street 
Mail orders filled. Address letters and make out 
checks to ANDRE TRIDON, Megr., Carnegie Hall. 








TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 23 
ANNUAL PIANO RECITAL 


~° TECKTONIUS 


Piaza Hotel Ball Room, New York 


CHARLOTTE MACONDA.  Assistin 
Management J. E. FRANCKE, 1402 B’way, N.Y. 
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NEW YORK TO HEAR 
LEON RAINS, BASSO 





Another American Singer Will 
Make His Debut at the 
Metropolitan 


With the engagement for some special 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House of Leon Rains, leading basso of the 
Royal Opera, Dresden, there are now five 
American bassos on the list of principals of 


that house. The newest comer is a native 
of New York City, and received his musical 
training save for a few months coaching in 
Paris, in this city, under Oscar Saenger, 
who now has jive pupils appearing at the 
Metropolitan in leading rdles. 

Mr. Rains was a conscientious and hard- 
working student, unwearied in his efforts to 
attain to the ideal he kept ever before him. 
It was therefore a great gratification to his 
teacher and many friends in this city, when 
in 1899 he secured his first operatic en- 
gagement as leading basso with the Dam- 
rosch Opera Company, about to undertake 
an extensive tour of this country. It is in- 
teresting to learn how this came about. 
Mme. Melba heard the young American 
sing at a Paris studio, was so pleased with 
his. voice and manner that she interested 
herself personally in him, spoke to Mr. 
Damrosch about him, and to such effect 
that the latter engaged him. Mr. Rains re- 
mained with this organization for two sea- 
sons, acquiring valuable experience, and at 
the end of that time, returned to Europe, 
waé offered and accepted a contract for five 
years at the Royal Opera, Dresden. Before 
the five years were up, the contract was re- 
newed for another five years, and has at 
present two more to run. At the end of 
this time Mr. Rains will be entitled to a 
pension from the Saxon Government. 

He has appeared as gast in the principal 
cities of Germany; Prague greeted him with 
hearty applause upon his appearance there; 
he has sung at Bayreuth and also at Covent 
Garden, London. He has given a number 
of song recitals, and has frequently ap- 
peared on concert programs, and his réper- 
toire of songs in French, German and Eng- 
lish is extensive. 

But a marked characteristic of his oper- 
atic work is his interesting interpretation of 
a long list of widely varying roles. He is, 
indeed, a character actor of great ability. 
In addition to the Wagnerian roles for bass, 
he has had great success with Dr. Miracle, 
Dappertutto in “Tales of Hoffman”—in the 
former his makeup is strikingly effective— 
Falstaff in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
as Don Basilio in “The Barber of Seville,” 
a role in which he will probably be seen 
during his engagement here, and last, but 
by no means least, as Mephistopheles in 
Gounod’s “Faust,” in which role he will 
make his Metropolitan début some time in 
the latter part of the month. In neither 
costume, stage business nor interpretation 
does his Mephistopheles resemble the ones 
with which we are familiar. In fact, it also 
differs widely from Mr. Rain’s own inter- 
pretation of a few years ago, for he is a 
close student of the drama, and is continu- 
ally making changes in his conception of 
the réle. Since German critics have hailed 
him as a “living embodiment of Goethe’s 
ideal”—and it is proverbial that Germans 
are prone to find fault with all interpreta- 
tions of the réle as set to music by Gounod 

this is a high compliment. 





Leon Rains, the New American Basso at the Metropolitan Opera House; the Right- 
hand Photograph Shows Him as “Falstaff” in “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 





Mr. Rains is Royal Chamber music singer 
to the Court of Saxony, and is popular in 
Dresden. Aside from his music he is most 
artistic in his tastes, carves remarkably well 
in wood and paints with decided skill. He 
is a quiet, studious man, but nevertheless 
has many warm friends and admirers. 


MEAD QUARTET’S 2ND CONCERT 





Clara Clemmens as Soloist Pleases in 
Mendelssohn Hall Event 


With Clara Clemmens as soloist, the 
Olive Mead Quartet gave its second con- 
cert at Mendelssohn Hall on Thursday 
evening. Carl Ditters von Dittersdorf’s 
quartet in E flat began the program pleas- 
urably, the minuet’s melody and piquancy 
being specially agreeable. Its execution was 
all that could be asked. 

Humor in the form of “Mark Twain” 
proved itself capable of musical offspring, 
Miss Clemmens exhibiting a voice of beau- 
tiful and sympathetic quality. Her num- 
bers were “Am Lindenbaum,” by von Fiel- 
itz; “Meine Mutter Hats Gewollt,” Gounod ; 
“Evoe,” Bath and “Le Nil,” by Leroux, 
with cello obbligato, played by Miss Little- 
hales of the quartet. Charles Wark accom- 
panied. The closing number was Mendels- 
sohn’s quartet in E flat major, op. 12. 





EARL CARTWRIGHT’S PLANS 


Popular Boston Baritone Is Having a 
Record-Breaking Season 


Boston, Feb. 15.—With the engagement 
as soloist with the Cecilia Society at the 
third and last concert of the season to be 
given by that organization March 25, Earl 
Cartwright, one of Boston’s most popular 
baritones, will reach what might be termed 
a climax in one of the busiest and most 
successful seasons since he came to Bos- 
ton to live. On this occasion Mr. Cart- 
wright will sing the baritone part in the 
first Boston performance of W olf-Ferrari’s 
cantata “La Vita Nuova.” Mr. Cartwright 
sang “Elijah” with the Mendelssohn Club 
of Chelsea, Mass., on February 3. February 
5 he sang the baritone solo parts in a pro- 
duction of “King Olaf,” with the Nashua 
(N. H.) Oratorio Society, E. G. Hood, con- 
ductor. On this occasion, as at many other 
appearances, Mr. Cartwright received the 
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most gratifying press notices in the local 
papers. 

Among the concerts which are in many 
ways of great importance are those given 
each season under the auspices of the mu- 
sic commission of Boston by a specially 
organized orchestra. One or more con- 
certs take place each week and prominent 
Boston soloists are engaged to sing opera 
and oratorio selections and songs with the 
orchestra. This season Mr. Cartwright has 
sung at two of these concerts, one of Jan- 
uary 26 and the other February 9. 

Among Mr. Cartwright’s other recent en- 
gagements are an appearance before the 
Boston City Club, February 4, and at a 
concert in Rochester, N. H., February to. 
He sang this morning at a concert given 
by the Musical Art Club in Potter Hall, 
and is to assist Mary Ingraham, the pi- 
anist, at her recital to be given in Hunt- 
ington Chambers, Wednesday evening. 

Mr. Cartwright’ s coming engagements in 
the near future, which have already been 
booked, include a recital before the Dor- 
chester Woman’s Club, March 2; a private 
recital in Washington, D. C., March 3, and 
concerts in Lawrence, Mass., March 10; 
Everett, Mass., March 11; Melrose, Mass., 
March 18; Boston, March 10, and March 
17; Brockton, Mass., March 19, March 26 
and April 2; and a concert in Boston, 
March 30. D, kL. 





On Wednesday, February 3, Grace Gard- 
ner, a New York vocal teacher and com- 
poser of some very charming songs, gave 
a reception in the afternoon and evening, 
to which five hundred people were invited. 
A musical program was given by her pu- 
pils, Miss M. Offerman, contralto; Rhea 
Massicote, dramatic soprano; Rose Samp- 
ter, lyric soprano, and Charles Beck, bari- 
tone. Anna Jewell played several piano 
solos and Julia R. Waixel was the accom- 
panist. 


PHILADELPHIA SIGNS 
A TREATY OF PEACE 


Men of Affairs and Oscar Hammer- 
stein Bury Previous Differences 
in Banquet 





PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 15.—Cordial appre- 
ciation and hearty support were the prin- 
cipal themes of the after-dinner speeches 
delivered at a banquet given to Oscar 
Hammerstein by the prominent men of the 
artistic and business world in this city, at 
the Bellevue-Stratford, on February 10. 

The dinner, which was served in the 
large ballroom of the hotel, which had been 
profusely decorated for the occasion, was 
one of the most brilliant of the season, 
more than 300 representative Philadelphians, 
including Mayor Reyburn, General Miles, 
E. T. Stotesbury and others of importance 
being present. The toasts were replied to 
by Mr. Stotesbury, John C. Bell and Charles 
F. Warwick. 

In proposing a toast to Mr. Hammerstein, 
Mayor Reyburn referred to Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s achievements in the presentation of 
opera in this city, to the excellence of the 
new opera house, the good qualities of the 
performances and, finally, to the premiére 
of “Salomé,” saying: “Now we are prom- 
ised ‘another performance to-morrow night 
that will be still greater than any that 
have been given.” This reference, taken to 
mean that the city officials would not in- 
terfere with the presentation of the Strauss 
work at the solicitation of the ministers, 
was received with an outburst of applause. 

In reply, Oscar Hammerstein made a 
characteristic speech, referring to the vicis- 
situdes of the impresario’s career and illus- 
trating with experiences from his own life. 
Then he went on to explain that he was 
not making money out of his operatic 
ventures. 

“Would you believe me,” he said, “when 
I tell you that my salary list alone is 
$68,000 a week? Would you believe me 
when I tell you that I had to pay for the 
much-discussed opera at present the enor- 
mous sum of $10,000 in advance royalties 
before the composer would consent to my 
producing it; that for seven weeks I have 
had to pay $1,500 a week to my orchestra 
alone for rehearsing that opera?” 

Mr. Hammerstein’s remarks were greeted 
with great applause, leaving no doubt in the 
minds of those present that the impresario 
had completely won the support of Phila- 
delphia’s men of affairs. The applause for 
E. T. Stotesbury, who loaned the necessary 
$400,000 to Mr. Hammerstein, rivaled that 
given the guest of honor, especially when 
he referred to the performances as the best 
he had ever heard, in any city. 

The balcony of the ballroom was filled 
with women who were served with refresh- 
ments during the banquet, and who con- 
tributed generously to the applause evoked 
by the various speeches. 
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February 20, 1909. 





N.Y. SYMPHONY'S 
SUNDAY CONCERT 


Beethoven Numbers, D’Indy Inno- 
vation and New Wagner Ar- 
rangement Rendered 





Beethoven’s “Eroica” symphony was the 
bone and sinew of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s concert at Carnegie 
Hall on last Sunday afternoon. 

The orchestra’s very recent performance 
of this work may have paved the way for 
Sunday’s achievement, but it was not 
only the orchestra’s responsiveness and 
skill that demanded recognition, but the ap- 
preciative reading of the score by Mr. 
Damrosch himself. 

A keynote of sincerity was struck by the 
first movement, which was_ sustained 
throughout. The high significance of the 
second division was enforced by the 
weighty tread of the solemn march. There 
was the quick vivacity of the scherzo, while 
the last movement maintained to the final 
bar the emotional potency that distin- 
guished the work as a whole. There were 
balance, symmetry and power. The orches- 
tra’s playing of the “Leonore” overture, 
No. 3, which replaced the D’Indy overture 
to “L’Etranger,” announced beforehand, 
shone with the same qualities. 

Paul Kéfer, ’cellist, a recruit from the 
orchestra’s members, was the soloist, ren- 
dering an unfamiliar lied by Vincent 
d’'Indy, the latter one of Cesar Frank’s 
disciples. Mr. Kéfer’s tone was full and 
sonorous, with a fortunate freedom from 
roughness, and he phrased the wistful and 
melodious song with judicious absence of 
sentimentality. The work is graceful and 
melodious and makes no striving after the 
recondite and exotic, though its coloring 
is rich and varied. While not of great im- 
portance, it was worth introducing and 
may well be added to the slender répertoire 
of the ’cello. 

A new Wagner concert arrangement by 
Walter Damrosch, “Siegfried and _ the 
Forest Dragon,” from “Siegfried,” Act II, 
heard for the first time, brought the pro- 
gram to an effective close. The music is 


that where Siegfried, under the linden 
tree, sounds his horn and listens to the 
Forest Bird, and is well put together for 
concert purposes. It does not differ im- 
portantly from those already known in 
concert form, but it preserves the vital fea- 
tures of the score and of this part of the 
drama. 

The audience was large and appreciative. 





Caro Roma’s Recital 


On Saturday evening last Caro Roma, 
the talented and popular singer and com- 
poser, gave a recital of her own composi- 
tions at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, No. 109 West 
Fifty-fourth street. An audience that over- 
crowded the hall was present. 

The soprano was assisted by Elizabeth 
Morrison, soprano, who made her first ap- 
pearance; Hans Kronold, the well-known 
‘cellist; Dr. Victor Baillard, baritone; 
Harry McClaskey, tenor, while Professor 
Joseph Pozanski was at the organ. 

The concert was of a high order of ex- 
cellence. There are few of our popular 
composers whose works could entertain an 
audience so successfully throughout an en- 
tire evening. Among the compositions that 
seemed to find particular favor were “Vio- 
lets,” plaved by Hans Kronold, and “The 
Faded Rose,” sung by Mr. ‘McClaskey. 
Miss Morrison has a pleasing voice, which 
she used with discretion. 

Mme. Roma has not only the gift of 
melody, but her compositions are distin- 
guished by character and individuality. 

Mme. Roma gave this concert as a “fare- 
well” before her forthcoming trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 





Constantino’s Absence Disappoints 


The absence of Constantino, the Spanish 
tenor, on account of illness, caused the 
concert program at the Manhattan Opera 
House last Sunday evening to go somewhat 
askew. There was a murmur of disappoint- 
ment when the announcement was made 
that Gilibert would sing a solo in his place, 
and Tacconi would fill the gap in the quar- 
tet. Mariska-Aldrich was liberally ap- 
plauded for her rendition of two Hunga- 
rian folk-songs. Gerville-Reache sang with 
great effect “Les Stances de Sapho,” and 
Labia’s two numbers were as well executed. 
Polese, Zepilli, and Ponzano also sang. 
Mischa Elman was the feature of the mu- 
sical program. 
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GERMAINE SCHNITZER 
PLEASES CINCINNATI 


Orpheus Club, Under Edwin Glover, 
. Gives a Finished Performance 
at Its Second Concert 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 15.—Germaine Schnit- 
zer, the young French pianist, returned for 
a recital in the Grand Opera House on 
February 11, after an absence of two years. 
Miss Schnitzer played to an audience of 


good size, and was received with sincere 
appreciation. Her program opened with 
Brahms’s Sonata in F minor, which she in- 
terpreted with, perhaps, a rather strong 
infusion of her own personality, but with 
faultless technic. Other numbers on the 
program were Mozart’s “Pastorale Varia- 
tions,” Schumann’s “Symphonic Etudes,” 
displaying to advantage her virtuosity, a 
group of Chopin numbers, a waltz by her 
distinguished countryman, Camille Saint- 
Saéns, and Liszt’s “Mazeppa,” performed 
with splendid brilliancy and finish. 

The Orpheus Club concert, given in 
Memorial Hall under the direction of Ed- 
win W. Glover, marked the second appear- 
ance this season of this popular organiza- 
tion, the concert being made particularly 
interesting by the solo numbers of Edwin 
Jahn, of New York, who, for many years, 
was a member of the faculty of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music. In the numbers by 
the club, Conductor Glover was most suc- 
cessful in bringing from his choir a fin- 
ished performance. Mr. Jahn, whose work 
is already favorably known to Cincin- 
natians, was warmly received. Mr. Jahn 
was also heard in recital in the Woman’s 
Club Rooms on Saturday evening. 

An affair of particular interest is the 
Mozart Club’s second concert, which will 
be given in the Odeon Thursday evening, 
February 18 This organization, primarily 
a male chorus, will have the assistance of 
a women’s chorus at this concert, and a 
solo quartet, consisting of Antoinette Wer- 
ner-West, soprano; Charlotte Callahan- 
Nees, contralto; Joseph Schenke, tenor, 
In honor of 
the centenary anniversary of Mendelssohn, 
Conductor Alfred Schehl has selected the 
“First Walpurgis Night” as the feature of 
the program. Haydn’s “Imperial Mass” 
will also be performed. 

The offerings of the various music 
schools during the past week were of more 
than usual excellence. A program of 
modern Chamber Music was given in the 





Conservatory of Music Auditorium on 
Monday evening by three members of the 
faculty, Messrs. Bernard Sturm, violinist; 
Julius Sturm, ’cellist, and Wilhelm Kraup- 
ner, pianist. The program opened with a 
thoroughly Scandinavian ultra-modern so- 
nata for piano and violin in C major by 
Christian Sinding, played throughout with 
artistic unity. Another composition on the 
program was the beautiful Saint-Saéns trio 
in E minor. The auditorium was entirely 
filled. 

Mendelssohn’s birth was celebrated on 
Sunday night at Mt. Auburn Presbyterian 
Church, where E. W. Glover is in charge 
of the music, by a splendid program. The 


assisting artists . were: Helen Morris, 
soprano; Charlotte Callahan-Nees, con- 
tralto; Hougaard Neilsen, tenor, and 


Henry Froehlich, violinist. 

A number of Cincinnati artists are filling 
engagements throughout the Central States 
and the South under the direction of 
Frank E. Edwards. Antoinette Werner- 
West, soprano, assisted by Alice Shiels, 
pianist, gave a recital in Piqua, Ohio, 
February 19. Later, Mrs. West will fill a 
series of engagements in the South, going 
as far as Birmingham, and returning in 
time for a series of festival engagements 
in Ohio and adjoining states. Theodor 
Bohlmann, pianist, will give recitals next 
week at Athens, Ohio, and Charleston, 
W. Va., and later will leave for a series of 
lecture-recitals. Hans Richard, the young 
Swiss pianist of the Conservatory faculty, 
who has been enjoying phenomenal success 
in his recitals this season, will have several 
engagements in Ohio during March, in- 
cluding appearances at the University in 
Ada, at Ashland, and with Messrs. Ber 
nard and Julius Sturm at Fremont. 

E. E. 





Spalding Soloist at Metropolitan 


Rain kept a large number of seats va- 
cant for the Sunday night concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. As in the rival 
house, a violinist was the feature in the 
shape of Albert Spalding. His rendering 
of Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo Capriccioso” and 
the “Ziegeunerweisen,”’ Sarasate, aroused 
marked enthusiasm. Grassi sang an aria 
from “L’Africaine,” Amato the “Paglicci” 
prologue, and the two together the duo 
from “La Giaconda.” Alda gave the “Jewel 
Song,” from “Faust,” with a couple of 
others, and Ranzenberg sang an aria from 
“Samson et Delila.” 





Emma Thursby gave a reception at her 
home, No. 34 Gramercy Park, New York, 
on Friday afternoon, February 5, the guest 
of honor being Mme. Jeanne Jomelli (Mrs. 
Nicholas Hémance), who charmed all by 
the force of her personality and winning 
graciousness. 
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UR singers at Covent Garden have 

been collecting more feathers for 
Uncle Sam’s cap. The present rate of 
American progress abroad is enough to 
turn a more susceptible head completely, 
but the tears the gentleman in question 
sheds in private over failures, which for- 
tunately escape newspaper attention, pre- 
serve in him a chastened spirit. 

The London Daily Telegraph frankly 
admits that the most striking successes 
of the season of opera in English have 
been achieved by American singers and a 
Hungarian conductor. Ms reviewer waxes 
eloquently enthusiastic over the Briinnhilde 
of Mrs. Saltzmann-Stevens and the Sieg- 
linde of Rachel Frease-Green: 

“Never for one moment was it in evi- 
dence that these American ladies had had 
no previous experience on the stage. The 
easy grace of their movements, the beauty 
of their gestures, as of their voices, the 
superb pose of Briinnhilde when, owing to 
some mishap, Waltraute failed for a couple 
of minutes to appear and Briinnhilde 
stood in loveliest attitude of expectatéon 
—all this and far more seemed to prove 
not only that in these singers the opera 
stage has obtained two of the most dis- 
tinguished recruits of recent years, but 
also that they have submitted themselves 
to a prolonged period of study of every 
kind ere they made the attempt to appear 
in public.” 

Clarence Whitehill is referred to as “the 
almost incomparable Votan,” and there is 
similarly gratifying praise for Francis Ma- 
clennan and Florence Easton in “Madama 
Butterfly” and Dr. Naylor’s “The Angelus.” 

Both Mrs. Saltzmann-Stevens and Mrs. 
Frease-Green, whose Eva was a repeti- 
tion of her Sieglinde success, are Jean de 
Reszke débutantes. As for the home tal- 
ent represented, the principal honors have 
been carried off by Walter Hyde, the tenor. 

* * * 


SENSATION-LOVERS who journed to 

Dresden for the “Elektra” premiére 
and remained over a day to hear the spe- 
cial performance of “Salomé,” under 
Strauss’s personal direction, had interest- 
ing comparisons to make afterward. It 
was demonstrated that the orchestration 
of the new work is infinitely finer and 
smoother in the interweaving of details 
and, at the same time, less “studied” in 
effect than that of its predecessor. 

But that was not all. The composer 
proved to be a most unsatisfactory inter- 
preter of his own handiwork, especially 
as compared with Ernst von Schuch, to 
whom he owes a debt of gratitude for the 
excellent first performance of “Elektra.” 
Lacking von Schuch’s technique and poise 
as a conductor, he surrenders to the im- 


pulse of the moment, with the result that 


the finesse of von Schuch’s orchestra de- 
generates into coarse-grained blatancy 
under his baton, while the singers are fairly 
panic-stricken by his unrhythmic capricious- 
ness. At each successive “Salomé” re- 
hearsal he used different tempos, till, finally, 
some of the singers gently remonstrated 
with him. 

“Ach, you are so spoiled here!” was his 
petulant reply, as he proceeded with his 
experiments in rhythm. Whereupon, in 
audible sotto voce came the stage whisper: 
“Gott sei dank that we are!” 

The instrumental apparatus devised by 
Strauss for his “Elektra” score consists of 
one niccolo, three flutes, two oboes, one 
English horn, a “heckelphone,” one E-flat 
clarinet, four B-flat clarinets, two bass 
horns, one bass clarinet, three bassoons, 
one contra-bassoon, four horns, four tubas, 
six trumpets, one bass trumpet, three trom- 
bones, one contrabass-trombone, one bass 
tuba, two harps, a celesta, six drums, four 
cymbals; while the string choir has eight 
first, eight second and eight third violins, 
six first, six second and six third violas, 
six first and six second ’cellos and eight 
bass viols. 

x * +. 

VEN though one’s husband may fail 
absolutely to foist one onto the Paris 
Opéra as a condition of his consenting to 
the use of his “operatized” dramas, and 
even though the director of the Opéra 
Comique may manifest an inexplicable in 
difference to one’s artistic status, and thus 


the gates of Paris are closed to one— 
why, there’s always the inevitable “first 
returns” to one’s birthplace to fall back 
upon, and it makes such good copy for 
the press agent, too. 

Thus mused Georgette Leblanc-Maeter- 
linck after hearing the outcome of her 
poet-husband’s appeal to the courts to pre- 
vent the production of “Monna Vanna” in 
operatic garb on the French capital's larg- 
est lyric stage. Then, utterly ignorant of 
the premature thought waves Oscar Ham- 





manager Lena Ashwell at her Kingsway 
Theater in London. Before the drama of 
the evening is begun the Kingsway String 
Quartet takes possession of the stage and 
plays a short program of the best music. 

The members are musicians of repute, 
for with First-Violin Heidemann, from the 
Royal High School of Music in Berlin, 
are associated Horace Fellowes, formerly 
of the Kruse and Hess Quartets; Lionel 
Tertis, who came to America last Sum- 
mer to play the viola in the Hess-Schroeder 
Quartet but became too homesick to stay, 
and Jacques Renard, first ‘cellist of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 

This experiment is said to have worked 
well. Late-comers have already learned 





SCENE FROM “ELEKTRA” AS GIVEN IN DRESDEN 


One of the strongest scenes in Richard Strauss’s new music drama, “Elektra,” 
is the interview between the morbidly vengeful Elektra and the guilty Clytemnestra, 


here illustrated, with the Dresden premiére exponents of these réles. 
mann-Heink, as the mother, is seen at the left; the Elektra is Annie Krull. 


Ernestine Schu- 
The first 


Berlin performance of the work had to be postponed for a week to enable the 
members of the cast to recover their voices after the strain of the exhausting re- 


hearsals. 
parts and simplify the difficulties, but 
the report. 


This gave rise to a rumor that Strauss intended to re-write the vocal 
he has 


published a vigorous denial of 





merstein was sending in her direction when 
his short-lived war with a prima donna 
Amazon made him fear he was going to 
be without a Mélisande, she packed her 
Thais and Navarraise roles in her grip and 
set out for Rouen. 

In both of the Massenet operas she faced 
audiences that crowded the house and 
cheered her to the echo. A “triumphal 
success” is Le Ménestrel’s report. But 
then if one’s old school friends wouldn't 
“play fair” and make the “glad hand” 
effective, especially when one returns as a 
full-fledged prima donna and the wife of 
the most celebrated poet-mystic of the ages, 
who would? 

x * * 

OBERT HAUSMANN, the Berlin ‘cel 
list who died the other day in Vienna, 
was a member of the Joachim Quartet from 
1879 till the dissolution of the organiza 
tion after the death of its celebrated leader 
in 1907. The London Musical Standard's 

tribute is worth quoting in part: 

“With all the power he possessed over 
his instrument Hausmann never trod the 
paths of idle virtuosity. He was less a 
performer than an interpreter of music 
He probably never played any bad music 
throughout his career. His taste was in 
deed austere. Of contemporary composers 
Brahms alone could claim him as a fervent 
disciple.” 

The writer then adds a little personal 
touch applied with a rather sentimental 
brush which Hausmann himself, one of the 
sanest of musicians, would have pooh-poohed 
energetically: “Hard it is to realize that 
we shall never again see among us the 
kindly, bearded, spectacled face of the old 
‘cellist, hugging his Stradivarius between 
his knees, scornful of peg or spike. With 
him has gone one of the characteristic 
figures of a great period.” 

* * * 
CHAMBER music as a curtain-raiser to 
a play is the novel alliance of arts 
recently introduced by the English actress- 


to regard the music as something of more 
import than a mere accompaniment to the 
slamming of seats and arranging of dis 
heveled “pomps.” But just what artistic 
end is gained by this juxtaposition of en 
tirely unrelated branches of music and 
the drama, no one has yet been able to 
explain; for in what way is the “mood” 
of a Beethoven Quartet, for instance, al 
lied with that of “Diana of Dobson's”? 
x * * 
ECIPROCITY being as great a virtue 
in music as in matters of a more mun- 
dane nature, as a London critic observes, 
England is sending to America this season 
one of her favorite male vocalists, Gerwase 
Elwes. On March 20 he will make his 
début with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety in “The Dream of Gerontius.” 

At his last recital in London he intro 
duced Brahms’s recently discovered “Reg- 
enlied.” Elgar oratorios and Brahms songs 
are this singer’s specialties. 

x * * 
ELLA ALTEN, remembered by New 
Yorkers as capable of greater things 
than Gretal and the Forest Bird, though 
she had little opportunity to soar beyond 
them during her three years at the Metro- 
politan, has been persuaded by Felix Wein 
gartner to quit the Hamburg Municipal 
Opera for the Vienna Court Opera. There 
she will find a colleague of old Metropolitan 
days and more recent Hamburg association 
in Edyth Walker. 
« a * 
A “MATHILDE Verne Pianoforte 
School” threw open its doors in Lon- 
don on Tuesday. Its controlling spirit is, 
of course, the concert pianist and teacher 
whose name it bears and who, as is well 
known, is a sister of Adela Verne. 

Rewards to encourage ambitious pupils 
include a Paderewski prize and an Adele 
Verne prize, besides a Schumann Scholar- 
ship, founded in memory of Clara Schu- 
mann, with whom Mathilde Verne studied. 


~ 


PAIN’S king and his English queen are 
rapidly developing into enthusiastic 
patrons of, the arts, especially music. They 
have singled out the most popular mem- 
bers of the Madrid Court Opera’s com- 
pany for royal favor of late, and but a few 
days since they commanded two visiting 
Italian singers, Graziella Pareto and the 
renowned baritone Titta Ruffo, to enter- 
tain them. The queen, who, next to her 
Aunt Alexandra and little Roumania’s Car- 
men Sylva, is the most musical of the 
women of royal blood, rewarded both of 
her singing guests with jewels. 
* * * 
[7 has remained for Cologne to establish 
a new record with a continuous-per 
formance “Ring.” For the first time in 
Germany, or, for that matter, anywhere, 
the four music dramas constituting Wag- 
ner’s great Nibelung cycle were recently 
given on consecutive evenings at the Opera 
in the Cathedral City on the Rhine, and 
with the fewest possible changes in the 
cast. 

This means that Clarence Whitehill’s 
three /Hlotans in succession out-Wotanized 
all previous long-winded lords of Wal 
halla, while Alice Guszalewicz’s three 
Briinnhildes showed less consideration for 
the singer’s voice than ambition to break 
all endurance records. Mr. Whitehill is 
the bass-baritone who is to move to Ber- 
lin next Autumn to augment the American 
colony at the Royal Opera there. 

o* * « 
M Rs: ARTHUR NIKISCH is about to 
make her début in a new dual role, 
namely, as librettist and composer of an 
operetta. Hitherto the noted conductor's 
wife has confined her claims to distinction 
in the art world to coaching concert sing- 
ers. Glenn Hall worked with her on his 
répertoire for two years before his re 
turn to this country a few months ago. 
* * * 
V ERY tall and slight, with clear-cut 
features, skin like ivory, and an 


aureole of bright hair, Kathleen Parlow 
looks exactly like a picture by an old 
Italian master.” Such is M. A. P.’s de 


scription of the new Canadian violinist who 
is capturing most of the best engagements 
in London just now. Here are more de- 
tails: “Among the many good gifts that 
Nature has given Miss Parlow are a great 
readiness of appropriate speech, the power 
to learn quickly a foreign language and 
an invincible memory.” 
* * * 
PERA in Buenos Ayres is in a bad way 
just now. The public has grown dis- 
hearteningly indifferent to the efforts made 
to entertain it with such spicy novelties as 
“Lucia,’ “Il Trovatore,” “Faust,” et al. 
But for the Summer the prospects are 
brighter. As a quasi-pendant to the prom 
ised production of “Parsifal” at the older 
of the two opera houses, the new Colon 


promises Strauss’s “Elektra,” with Emma 

3urzio, who is one of the first among 
Italy’s dramatic sopranos. 
* * + 

HEN Luigi Mancinelli’'s new opera 


“Francesca da Rimini” has its pre- 
miére in Milan a few days hence the role 
of Paolo will be created by Amadeo Bassi, 
who, since his two Winters at the Man- 
hattan and three Summers in South Amer- 
ica, has been living the strenuous life this 
season of a guest artist at the principal 
opera houses in his native Italy. 

He appeared at La Scala on Monday 
evening in the revival of Verdi’s “I Vespri 
Siciliani.” He will also sing there in Puc- 
cini’s “Manon Lescaut” before the Man- 
cinelli novelty receives its baptism of fire. 
After finishing his engagement at the San 
Carlo in Naples, where he sang in Cilea’s 
“Gloria,” besides his standard répertoire, 
he stopped in Rome on his way to Milan, 
to sing Rodolfo at the Costanzi. a” 





Why He Discontinued a Certain Musical 
Paper 
New Concorp, O., Feb. 10, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusitcaAL AMERICA: 

I thank you for publishing my last let- 
ter. Have just discontinued taking a cer- 
tain musical sheet. I took it but ten weeks, 
and have enough of it. I noted its false 
statement about Paderewski, and that alone 
was too much for me. It has proven to 
my own satisfaction that they are “graft- 


ers.” Best wishes, 
CHARLES S. WENGERD. 
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GETTING RESULTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


By Joseph P. Donnelly, Director of Music in the DeWitt Clinton High Schoo] of New York 


spiration of compositions of a greater or 
lesser degree. If the object of education is 
complete living, then surely that which not 
only helps, but points the way to real en- 
joyment, culture, and refinement is one of 
the greatest factors in our modern school 








Music in the public schools is a most 
comprehensive subject, as it takes in so 
many different types and the entire twelve 
years, thirteen, including one year in kin- 
dergarten, of school life. 

We have the kindergarten age including 
boys and girls. At this age there is prac- 
tically no difference in the quality of the 
boy or girl child voice and little or no real 
vocal quality, despite the ravings of those 
who love children’s “angelic” voices. So 
in the kindergarten and lower primary 
grades the most that is expected and on 
which depends so much of the future suc- 
cess and enjoyment from the child’s point 
of view and of all others interested is a 
well directed beginning in eartraining. To 
entér into the minutie of the methods of 


eartraining would be of interest only to 
those directly connected with the work. 
As a teacher of High School (boys’) 
grades I can appreciate to the fullest the 
great benefit and wonderful results that 
have been the outgrowth of this work in 
the lower grades. From the lower pri- 
mary grades we pass on to those years 
of the child’s development when the voice 
must be nurtured with even more care. 
For with the natural growth and mental 
development of the child comes a stronger 
desire to do things independently. This 


of appropriately selected school-songs and 
exercises, Here, perhaps, more than at any 
other time, is careful supervision necessary 
lest the little voices, even those of the 
girls, become strident. Here, too, begins 
to be noticeable the difference in quality 
in the boys’ and girls’ voices. Therefore 
this is the time that demands the greatest 
care. The boys’ voices particularly must 
be carefully guarded. The little fellows 
must be told how to get the head quality 
and to. work it down from above. They 
can never get it by working up from below. 
The example of some good girl voices in 
the class is a wonderful influence to call 
to the attention of the boys as worthy of 
imitation. 

Then come the intermediate grades. Here 
a mistake is often made “for the sake of 
discipline” of having the boys (whether 
their voices be high or low) all sing sec- 
ond or alto part, while the girls (the same 
conditions prevailing) are compelled to 
take the higher or soprano part. Better 
for results and for the voices to have 
them so arranged in class room or assem- 
blies that they can sing with the part most 
fitted to them. I have known principals 
under the suasion of clever supervisors of 
music to adopt this plan in mixed schools 
without any sacrifice of discipline. The 
next condition or type to be met with is 
the all-boys’ primary or _ intermediate 
schools. Under able teaching and super- 
vision here some of the best results are 
obtainable. . 


In some such schools there is as great life. JoserH P. DoNNELLy, 


an ambition to be considered a good or the 
best (albeit soprano or alto) singer as 
there is to “make” the baseball team or 
to be the best pitcher. And frequently known New York artists, entertained re- 
we find the same boys can do both. This cently at their studio apartment in 
condition, however, must be created by cre- East Sixty-seventh street, with a _per- 
ating an interest for the work. Girls at formance by marionettes of “Pelléas et 
the intermediate age may be said to pre- Mélisande.” The miniature stage, the 
sent a condition that must be carefully scenery and costumes, were carried out 
watched, lest through motives of ambition with great perfection of detail, the dolls 
and imitation of bad models their voices being not more than eight inches in height. 
choose to pursue a faulty course. I knew The drama was spoken by Margaret Ayre 
such a girls’ school once that had gone Smith, accompanied by the Debussy music, 
almost bad vocally because class teachers which Harold O. Smith played on the piano 
had held up a few such misguided pupils with rare sympathy and dramatic effect, 
as models for their classes. reproducing the poetic atmosphere of the 

Then comes the high school age. Of opera, despite the sometimes ludicrous 
high schools there are three types, and, con- movements of the little actors. 
sequently, three types of high school sing- 
ing, viz.: all girls, first and second sopranos 
and altos. Flexible voices these, and capa- 
ble of wonderful results in sufficient num- 
bers. Secondly: all boys, unchanged voices, 
capable of four-part work, soprano, alto, 
tenor, and bass. More difficult and slower 
work this, to be sure, but most gratifying 
of all when good results are obtained. The 
merits of the changed (tenor or bass) 
voices at this age is a separate subject. 
Then, thirdly: the type found in the co- 
educational high school, sopranos and altos 
or both boys and girls, and tenors and 
basses of boys. 

The writer has experienced all the above 
conditions save the last, and presents these 





Marionette Premier of “Pelléas” 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Herter, the well- 





Cecil Fanning’s Engagements 


Cecil Fanning, the baritone, has been hav- 
ing the most successful season of his ca- 
reer as a singer, and has recitals booked 
ahead for many weeks. Last week he sang 
four times in Washington, D. C., at the 
home of Mrs. J. R. McLean, at the home 
of Mrs. A. C. Barney, where the program 
of songs, illustrating pictures for which 
Mrs. Barney posed, was a tremendous suc- 
cess, and at two private musicales. 

Besides returning to that city for further 
engagements, Mr. Fanning will be heard 
at three recitals in Boston and four times 
in New York in the next two weeks. 











desire is expressed strongly in the singing 
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as a basis on which might be founded a 
series of articles covering the entire field 
of public singing as classified in the above 
mentioned grades and types. 

To this might be added the other means 
of benefit to the pupil and to the teacher 
of creating interest not only towards get- 
ting immediate results, but in enlarging the 
average punil’s field of appreciation of in- 
dividual effort by the means of the history 
of music, lives of composers and condi- 


Getting Better All the While 


Newsure, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1909. 

To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

Enclosed find renewal of my subscription. 
MusIcaAL AMERICA certainly is a bright, up- 
to-date musical sheet, and is getting better 
all the while. 

Best wishes for you in your noble fight 
for “grand opera in good, old English.” 

Sincerely, Harotp M. MARSDEN. 





cen, BAILEY 


Music Education. 
MRS. BAILEY, 
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BACH MUSIC DELIGHTS BOSTONIANS 





Emma Buttrick Noyes and Other 
Artists at Dolmetsch’s 
Concert 


Boston, Feb. 15.—Representatives of the 
most exclusive musical and society circles 
of Boston attended the second in the third 
series of concerts arranged by Chickering 
& Sons, and given under the direction of 
Arnold Dolmetsch at Chickering Hall last 
Tuesday evening. The audience was not 
large, but it was a most interested one. 

The delicate chamber music of John Se 
bastian Bach was given with all the beau- 
tiful shadings, artistic atmosphere and in- 
terpretation w hich would have delighted the 
heart of the composer could he have heard 
the concert. Mr. Dolmetsch was ably as- 
sisted by Emma Buttrick Noyes, soprano; 
Lambert Murphy, tenor; Alfred Denghau- 
sen, bass; and musicians from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, including Mr. Ma- 
quarre, flute; Bak, violin; Gietzen, viola, 
and Hadley, ’cello. Mrs. Dolmetsch played 
the violone. 

The program included a Suite in B mi- 
nor for flute, two violins, viola, ‘cello, 
violone and harpsichord ; four pieces from 
English Suite in D minor for harpsichord, 
and the comic cantata, “About the Coffee,” 
for soprano, tenor, bass, flute, two violins, 
viola, ’cello, violone and harpischord. 

The cantata tells the story of the efforts 
of the father, taken by the bass voice, to 
induce his daughter, whose part is given 
to the soprano, to give up the pernicious 
habit of coffee drinking. Part of the nar- 
rative is told in recitatives by the tenor. 
Mr. Denghausen grumbled in the most gut- 
tural German of the “Hundred Thousand 
Troubles” which parents are given by their 
unruly children. 

Miss Noyes appreciated the spirit and the 
intent of the music and the words, and 
was thoroughly charming in her disobedi- 
ence and defiance of her father’s wishes. 
Her voice is fresh and sweet and is par- 
ticularly effective in music of this charac- 
ter. In her first air the accompaniment 
of the flute, ’cello, violone and harpsichord 
added greatly to the effectiveness of this 
portion of the cantata. 

This is the second time Miss Noyes has 
appeared recently at chamber concerts, her 
previous engagement being with the Adam- 





EMMA BUTTRICK NOYES 


This Successful Boston Soprano Ap- 
peared Last Week at the Arnold 
Dolmetsch Concert 


owski Trio in one of the Sunday concerts 
at Chickering Hall. On that occasion she 
sang two groups of songs and was given 
several recalls by an audience which en- 
tirely filled the hall. 

The four pieces for harpsichords were 
less interesting than the suite which pre- 
ceded. Mr. Dolmetsch’s personality never 
fails, however, to attract and interest. The 
concerts have been most successful and 
have added much to the present musical 
season. An interesting program is prom- 
ised for the concert of Wednesday evening, 
March 10, A Be Be 





Impresario Neumann’s New Home 


Cuicaco, Feb. 15.—F. Wight Neumann, 
the concert impresario of Chicago, recently 
purchased the palatial residence of Albert 
Hayden at No. 3455 Michigan avenue, and 
expects to come into possession this week. 
The former owner and builder of this resi- 
dence was Albert Hayden, who was for 
many years prominently identified with the 
Apollo Club, the Chicago Orchestra and 
kindred musical enterprises. The Hayden 
home has consequently been the scene of 
many brilliant entertainments, enlisting the 
leading lights of music. G BW. 
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Baltimore Society’s Second Concert 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 9.—The Harmonic Sing- 
ing Society gave its second concert of the 
season at Lehmann’s Hall Wednesday eve- 
ning, and scored a success. The soloists 
were Bertha Thiele, harp; Mrs. R. C. Shaff- 
ter, soprano; A. Furthmaier, ’cello; August 
Zeis, baritone; J. G. Baling, bass, and Mrs. 
A. Furthmaier, accompanist. The chorus 
sang a number of difficult numbers most 
acceptably. J. A. Klein directed. 

W. J. R. 


Metropolitan Opera in Baltimore 

BALTIMorRE, Mp., Feb. 15.—The Metro- 
politan Grand Opera Company, making its 
third appearance of the season in this city, 
sang “Faust” at the Lyric Wednesday 
night, this being, also, the first perform- 
ance of opera in the house since it passed 
into the hands of persons identified with 
the Metropolitan Company. Illness pre- 
venting the appearance of Geraldine Far- 


rar, the rdle of Marguerite fell to Frances 
Alda. Riccardo Martin sang the title part, 
Adamo Didur that of Mephistopheles, Jean 
Noté that of Valentin, and Isabel l’Huil- 
lier that of Siebel. 





BROCKTON ORCHESTRA CONCERT 





George Sawyer Dunham’s Organization 
Makes Initial Appearance 


Brockton, MAss., Feb. 15.—The Brock- 
ton Philharmonic Orchestra of forty-five 
men, George Sawyer Dunham, conductor, 
made its initial appearance at a _ recent 
concert for the benefit of the Brockton 


Hospital. The soloist was Grace Munson, 
contralto. 
The orchestral numbers were the over- 


ture to Flotow’s “Stradella,” a menuetto 
for strings, by Bolzoni; the Schubert Un- 
finished Symphony, three dances by Edward 
German, and Meyerbeer’s “Coronation” 
march. The orchestra, though but recently 
organized, played with precision, with ex- 
cellent attack, and displayed a very satis- 
factory ensemble. The response to the 
directing of Mr. Dunham was good, and 
some pleasing interpretations, characterized 
by carefulness of shading and delicacy of 
style were given. The orchestra was com- 
pelled to respond to an encore. Miss Mun- 
son sang with a full, firm quality of tone, 
and pleased as much by her charming per- 
sonality as by her singing. She, too, was 
required to appear a second time. 

During the course of the evening Mr. 
Dunham was presented a baton by the 
members of the orchestra-as an acknowl- 
edgment of his painstaking work at re- 
hearsals. 





Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra 


A concert was given by the Hartford 
Philharmonic Orchestra at Parsons’ Thea- 
ter, Hartford, Conn., February 9. The fol- 
lowing program was given: Joachim Raff, 

“Leonore” Symphony No. 5, in E major; 
Saint-Saéns, Concerto in G minor for piano 
and Orchestra, Ernest Hutcheson at the pi- 
ano; Ernest R. Kroeger, Suite “Lalla 
Rookh.” The soloist was Ernest Hutche- 
son, pianist, who played his concerto, which 
has been received with favor in a number 
of European and American cities. The or- 
chestra was conducted by John Spencer 
Camp, and is now in its tenth season. 
May Mukle, ’cellist, is announced for the 
next concert, March 18, 


Mary E. Hall, for two years an instruc- 
tor in the music department of Heidelberg 
University, Tiffin, Ohio, has resigned her 
positior and will return to Meriden, Conn., 
her former home, where she will again 
take up active musical work as organist of 
Center Church. 





CLUB MUSICIANS IN 
AN ACTIVE REVOLT 


Music Section of the Rubinstein 
Club Resigns Because of Too 
Much Tea and Sociability 


The music section of the Rubinstein Club 
believes with Mrs. W. R. Chapman that 
tea drinking, sociability and music do not 
mix; that is, they do not mix to the benefit 
of music, and so seventy-five of them re- 
signed after a meeting of the music section 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on February Io. 

The Rubinstein Club was founded by 
Mrs. W. R. Chapman, the wife of the di- 
rector of the Maine Festivals, and it was 
she who made Dr. Adelaide Wallerstein 
president five years ago, an office which she 
has held continuously ever since. There 
have been rumors of internal dissensions 
in the club for some time, one indication 
of which was the decision of the president 
that the annual white breakfast should be 
dispensed with this year because of certain 
differences of opinion. It is expected that 
the whole matter will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the next meeting of the club, on 
which occasion Ellen Beach Yaw will sing. 

While the seceding members of the music 
section will retain membership in the parent 
club until April 15, when the musical sea- 
son ends, it is expected that the new society 
will organize at once and proceed to elect 
officers. Quarters will probably be leased 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, where the rooms of 
the Rubinstein Club now are. The name 
of the new organization has not yet been 
chosen, some favoring a new one and others 
preferring that of the “Rubinstein Choral 
Club.” 

The new society, the members of which 
number about one-fourth of the Rubinstein 
Club, will be headed by Mrs. W. R. Chap- 
man, who, until the present difficulty, was 
a leading factor in the parent organization. 
According to her, the emphasis of the work 
of the new club will be on the programs, 
and not on the social sessions. 








William Kittredge, the tenor from Bos- 
ton, who went to Italy nearly two years 
ago, has been having great. success in Flor- 
ence this Winter, singing in musicales and 
teaching.’ Mr. Kittredge is a pupil of the 
celebrated master, Vincenzo Lombardi, one 
of the most successful of the great teach- 
ers in Italy. Mr. Kittredge plans to re- 
turn to America in the coming Summer, 
and in September he will open a studio in 
New York and teach the pure Italian 
method of Bel Canto. 
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York, on February 10. While the many 
guests were being seated Handel’s largo and 
selections from “Thais,” “Madama Butter- 
fly’ and “Die Meistersinger” were played 
on organ, harp and violin. 


LIEDERKRANZ CONCERT 


TROY CLEF CLUB CONCERT 


Unique Program Arranged for This 
Week by Women’s Chorus 


Troy, N. Y., Feb. 15.—Troy’s chorus of 
ladies, the Clef Choral Club, has prepared 
an attractive program for the concert of 
February 16 in Association Hall. A pas- 
torale by the late Ethelbert Nevin entitled 
“Doris” and scored for voices, violin, ’cel- 
lo and piano, is charming in construction, 
and will prove a pleasing novelty with such 
performers as Walter T. Loud and Carl 
Webster in the obbligatos. There is one 








Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Albert Spalding 
Soloists at Centenary Celebration 
The concert of the Liederkranz Society 
at Carnegie Hall on February 10 commemo- 
rated in its program the centenary of Men- 
delssohn, in .connection with the New York 


other number similarly scored, “Ode to Symphony Society Orchestra. There was a 

Music,” Zoelner. mixed chorus of two hundred voices. The 
Miss Fancher, Mr. Nobbes, Mr. Holding program was as follows: 

and Director Glover presented a musical Theme and _ variations, Tschaikowsky; male 


chorus and orchestra, Deutscher Festgesang, A. 
Claasen; The 42d Psalm, Mendelssohn, Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, women’s chorus, male chorus and 
orchestra; violin concert, D major, I. movement, 
Tschaikowsky, played by Albert Spalding; yinale 


program at the reception given for the 
Emma Willard Association to-day by the 
schools of art and music. 


The Paderewski recital, scheduled here 


for February 8, was postponed until some pe ene we os ay oe Fl gg et a. 
time in the Spring because of the necessity nade,” Beethoven; songs, “Die Forelle” (Schu- 
of the pianist’s attendance on the rehearsals bein aeen te trite Mahe Releey = 

: : ° . oO ie . ; : 
of his new symphony which is to have its ture. “Eingalschohle,” Mendelssohn. 


initial performance soon. 

The Troy Conservatory of Music gradu- 
ating class for the coming commencement 
is a large one. After a business meeting 
held last week there was a _ program 
of Mendelssohn music to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the master musi- 
cian’s birth. There were piano solos by 
Grace Schutt and Marion Sim, and songs 
by Edith Cleghorn and Dorothy Worthing- 
ton. W. 


The soloists were Corinne Rider-Kelsey 
and Albert Spalding, with Arthur Claasen 
and Walter Damrosch as conductors. The 
male choruses, a cappella, were particularly 
well sung, and the full chorus in the sing- 
ing of the 42d Psalm, with a musical setting 
by Mendelssohn, with Mme. Rider-Kelsey 
and the women’s and men’s chorus and the 
orchestra, was repeatedly applauded. Al- 
bert Spalding made a decided impression 
and was recalled so often that he very 
gracefully gave an encore. He played with 
great purity of tone, delicacy of phrasing, 
and ample authority. 





Adams Buell’s Engagements 


Adams Buell, head piano instructor in 
the Lawrence Conservatory of Music, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., does much concert work in 
addition to his teaching. His most recent 
engagements included Appleton, Wis., with 
the Flonzaley Quartet on February 9; She- 
boygan, Wis., February 16; Milwaukee, with 
the Arion Society, and David Bispham, 





“Salomé” Read in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 14.—Amy Grant, of 
New York, read Oscar Wilde’s “Salomé” 
to the accompaniment of the Strauss music 
before the Acorn Club on February 9. 
Bruno Huhn was at the piano. The read- 








February 18, and Waukesha, a recital, Feb- jing was given under the patronage of 
ruary 19. On February 23 he will play in twenty-five of the city’s leading society 
Minneapolis, and on February 26 in Nee- women. 
nah. 
Frankfort-on-Main is to have an im- 
Operatic music was a feature of the mar- mense concert hall for choral contests. 


The stage is to seat 2,500 singers and or- 
chestra players, while the auditorium will 
accommodate 11,600. 


riage of Williamson Tate and Edith 
Doudge, daughter of Mrs. James R. 
Doudge, in St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 





L. A. RUSSELL ON “BREATHING” 





Noted Vocal Teacher Gives Another 
Address in New York Studio. 


The Directors’ Studio of the Normal In- 
stitute, Carnegie Hall, was filled Tuesday 
afternoon of last week, the occasion being 
the first Of Louis Arthur Russell’s Practi- 
cal Talks to Vocalists, the special subject 
being “Fundamental Training of Singers 
with Especial Reference to the Breathing 
Question.” Mr, Russell explained the prin- 
ciples set forth in his various books of 
vocal philosophy relating to the control of 
the body and breath; the seat of power and 
effort in singing; the laws of muscular 
action and control, and of bodily freedom 
and elasticity. The latter part of the lec- 
ture hour was opened by the speaker for 
free discussion, and many of the teachers 
and professional singers present entered 
heartily into the discussion with questions 
and personal statements. Mr. Russell 
demonstrated his theories personally. 

The second of the Tuesday Afternoon 
Practical Talks was given February 16, the 
subject being “Placement Resonance and 
Color in the Training of the Singing Voice.” 

Mr. Russell announced a Class in Eng- 
lish Diction for Singers and Speakers, to 
be established at the Institute, Friday, 
Feb. 19. 


OPERA IN BUENOS AYRES 








John Barrett Tells About It in Address 
in New York 


The superiority of Argentine Republic as 
to the manner they insure the musical 
enlightenment of the indigent of Buenos 
Ayres was referred to by John Barrett, 
head of the Bureau of American Republics, 
in an address made at the Astor Gallery of 
the Waldorf-Astoria on last Thursday af- 
ternoon, at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Society of Patriotic Women of 
America. 

Barrett went on to depreciate the cock- 
sure attitude of North Americans, citing the 
exceeding excellence of South Americans. 
He said further: “We think the New York 
opera houses are very fine, but they have an 
opera house in Buenos Ayres larger and 
far more beautiful. And that splendid opera 
house is thrown open one evening each 
week, seats and boxes, to the poor of the 
city; tickets are given them and not a poor 





publication is and should be to every mu- 
sician in the country. Cordially, 
Cuar_es F. HANSEN, 


The blind organist of Second Presbyterian 
Church. 


MISS GOODSON IN CHICAGO 








English Pianist’s Recital Enjoyed by 
Many Students of Music 


Cuicaco, Feb. 10.—Katharine Goodson, the 
distinguished English pianist, en route home 
from her globe-circling tour, was a tran- 
sient last Tuesday long enough to play a 
recital in Music Hall. The Grieg Sonata 
was portrayed effectively in its boldness 
and decision; that she has daintiness was 
amply attested in her fine playing of the 
Tschaikowsky “Humoresque” and her read- 
ing of the Chopin Ballade and Nocturne. 

One of the novelties of the program was 
a romance by Sibelius and a little charac- 
ter piece freighted with the classic breeze 
by Gernshein. The Schumann Fantasie 
was another admirable number. The house 
was well filled with students of music, who 
closely followed her interpretations and 
approved them warmly. C. E. N. 





Boston Pianist’s Engagements 

Boston, Feb. 15.—Jessie Davis, the Boston 
pianist, is to play before the American 
Music Society Wednesday evening of this 
week, and on Wednesday afternoon will 
play at a private musicale in this city. Miss 
Davis will also play before the Musical Art 
Club of Boston, March 1, and before the 
Copley Society, March 3. Her other en 
gagements in the near future include a con- 
cert in Potter Hall, February 25, and in 
Steinert Hall, March 10. She has also been 
engaged for concerts in Middletown, Conn., 
February 20, and Milton, Mass., March ta. 

D. hn ba 





Ralph P, Lewars in Vineland, N, J. 

VINELAND, N. J., Feb. 15.—Ralph P. Le- 
wars, of the faculty of the Sternberg School 
of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., and an organ- 
ist of repute, assisted by Master Norris 
Hodson, boy soprano, gave a recital here 
on February 2. The program, which was 
most successfully rendered, contained com- 
positions by Guilmant, Buck, Saint-Saénsy 
Mendelssohn, Elgar, Handel, Tours, Van 
~e' Water, Paderewski, Stainer and Tom- 
elle. 
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man or woman in that city but has a chance 
two or three times a season of hearing the 
best singers.” He then went on ironically 
to mention that he hadn’t heard of any such 
movement here. 
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From a Blind Organist 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Feb. 5, 1909. 

To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Again | am permitted the honor of send- 
ing you my subscription for MuSICAL 
AMERICA, which comes to me so regularly 
each week, and which has in it so much 
news of interest. 

Your paper has become a necessity to 
me. As I hear it read week by week, I 
realize more and more how necessary your 
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PHILHARMONIC PAYS 
TRIBUTE TO LINCOLN 


Mischa Elman the Soloist and Fritz 
Stahiberg the Composer- 
Conductor 


The following program was given by the 
Philharmonic Society of New York on 
Saturday evening, February 13, at Carnegie 
Hall: 


Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, 





Smphony, G Major (No. 13, B. & H.); 
Violin Concerto in E minor, Opus 
64; Fritz Stahlberg, Tone Poem, “To the Memory 
ot Abraham Lincoln” (first time in New York), 
conducted by the composer. 

One does not escape the feeling that the 
medium of the modern orchestra is too 
massive to give a correct impression of a 
Haydn symphony. This is especially so 
when the performance is somewhat Rus- 
sianized as it is under Safonoff. Neverthe- 
less, its interpretation was sparkling and 
delightful, full of verve and rhythmic vigor. 
Safonoff has a strong and a decisive beat, 
one of the first requisites of good conduct- 
ing. A repetition of the final allegro ~was 
demanded, a most unusual occurrence with 
a Haydn symphony in these days. 

Mischa Elman squirmed his sinuous way 
through the Mendelssohn concerto, but 
gave it a wonderful performance. He has 
a very fine violin, and what is more, gets 
the most out of it. He makes his violin 
breathe forth tone of entrancing beauty. 
He has a genius for relaxation, a greater 
capacity for this quality than is often ob- 
served. 

Much of his power comes from the su- 
perlative degree in which he possesses this 
faculty. He responded with a Bach ga- 
votte to the enthusiastic applause of the 
audience. 

In regard to the last number on the pro- 
it is certain that Ida Tarbell’s fam- 


gram, 
ous story, “He Knew Lincoln,” does not 
apply to its composper. Charles Martin 


Loeffler recently told of a French criticism 
of a work by Magnard. “This work,” the 
critic said, “is the masterpiece of tedium. 
The composer pulls your hairs out one by 
one, and when the composition is over he 


leaves you baldheaded.” 
In view of the applicability of these 
words there is little to say about Stahl- 


berg’s “Tone Poem.” It is without contin- 
uity, both as regards form and rhythm, and 
without themes of real significance. It 
works up to no climaxes and is intermin- 


able. Many people left the hall during its 
performance. The composer, who con- 
ducted, received polite applause. A. F. 





Imagine Luisa Tetrazzini singing Wag- 
ner! Yet the most brilliant coloratura 
soprano of the day declares that Elsa, Eva 








Mendelssohn’s Grave in Berlin 


MISS ARNAUD IN 








While musicians throughout the world are observing the centenary of Men- 
delssohn, the above representation of his grave, photographed by MusicaL AMERICA’s 


Berlin correspondent, will be of interest. 


green ivy in the Berlin cemetery marks the resting place of the great composer. 


BOSTON RECITAL 


New Work by C. M. Loeffler Is 
Played at Longy Club 
Concert 


Boston, Feb. 15.—Germaine Arnaud add- 
ed to her rapidly accumulating laurels when 
a recital in Jordan Hall last Mon- 
day afternoon under the auspices of the 
Students’ Association of Miss Hersey’s 
School. She played the prelude and fugue 
in E minor of Mendelssohn, a piece by 
Scarlatti, Schumann's “Etudes Sympho 
niques,” Liszt’s arrangement of Isolde’s 
Liebestod, one of Debussy’s “Arabesques,” 
a nocturne by Fauré, and Liszt's E major 
polonaise. 

She played with rare authority and ver 
satility. From the simplicity of Scarlatti, 
through the gorgeous, reverberating varia 
tions of Schumarn to the epics of Wagner 
and the magnificant Liszt, she was’ rarely 
at a loss in her intimate comprehension of 
the composer’s individuality and the char 
acteristic manner in which it would have 
heen expressed. 

Che last concert this season by the Longy 
Club of players upon wind instruments was 
made especially notable by the performance 
of Charles M. Loeffler’s wonderful rhapso 


she Rave 


dies for viola, oboe and piano, played by 
the eeueners viola; Mr. Longy, oboe, and 
Heinrich Gebhard, pianist. The program 


opened with the first perform: ince in Amer- 


ica of a “Symphonie” for wind instruments 
by Enesco, a young Roumanian, and an 
end came with Pierne’s charming “Pas 


torale Variee.” 

Mr. Loeffler’s rhapsodies are 
after two poems by Maurice Rollinat, 
Pool” and “The Bagpipes.” 

With the poetry, its morbid beauty and 
suggestiveness, we need hardly concern our- 
selves. If it gave rise to these compositions 
we are properly grateful, but the question 


conceived 


The 


A simple cross projecting from a mass of 





and Elizabeth are all in her répertoire and, 
while the entire rdle of /solde is too heavy 
for her, she is ambitious to let her New 
York admirers hear her sing the “Lieb- 
estod” on some special occasion, as she 
has frequently sung it in concerts. 





Germaine Arnaud’s New York Début 


Washington's Birthday afternoon will 
mark the début of Germaine Arnaud, the 
first prize pupil of the Paris Conservatory 
in the class of 1907, in a piano recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall. Mlle. Arnaud, who is 
only seventeen years old, made her first 
American appearance with the Boston Sym- 
phony, her success being so pronounced 
that subsequently she has played twice with 
that organization. 


need not perplex any one who listens. 
These two works are among the finest that 
have sprung from Mr. Loeffler’s pen. The 


Janser Quartet in Springfield 
Feb. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., 15.—IlThe Janser 


Quartet, of this city, gave the second con- music is his own, and at least in the second 
cert in the series of three scheduled for rhapsody is sheerly beautiful. It must make 
this season on February 9. As before, Art an immediate and irresistible appeal to 
Museum Hall was crowded by the many anyone who loves precious sounds. The 
friends and subscribers, who were greatly combination of the three instruments is 


very skilfully achieved, and produces ray 
ishing tone colors that haunt the memory. 
The first rhapsody, at a first hearing, seems 
a little to savor of an attitude deliberately 
taken. It was difficult to grasp its form 
and to sympathize entirely with its fanat 


interested in the finely contrasted program. 

The program contained the quartet in E 
flat by Carl von Dittersdorf, the A minor 
quartet by Ippolitoff-Ivanow, and the Cesar 
Franck sonata for violin and piano. Mr. 
John J. Bishop played the organ-like ac- 


companiment to the sonata with fine en- ical avoidance of the obvious. The per 
semble and splendid musical insight. The formances of these difficult pieces were 
week of the quartet, as a whole,.showed artistic in the highest degree. Enesco’s 


Symphony is impotent stuff. 


OLIN 


great improvement in intonation, ensemble 
Dow NES. 
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“Musical America”’ has risen to 
chronicle the national endeavor, 
the national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the principle 
of honesty and justice in musical 
journalism. 








When Critics Disagree 


There is probably no better example of 
chaos than the state of the American mu- 
sic-loving public’s mind in reference to 
musical criticism. To say that the state 
of American musical criticism itself is 
chaotic, despite a number of excellent and 
thoughtful critics, might also be true for 
this vast country at large. 

The people create the critics who are to 
serve them. Until we as a people begin 
to realize more definitely what we want 
in art, and demand it—until we get some 
faint notion of the nature, the limitations 
and possibilities of musical criticism, we 
shall not bring about the ideal state of mu- 
sical criticism that the best critics them- 
selves must desire. 

Many people appear to think that mu- 
sical criticism is overthrown when critics 
disagree. As a matter of fact, the disagree- 
ment of critics is one of the most construc- 
tive forces in our art life. The disagree- 
ment in itself proves nothing against the 
critics. It merely indicates that there is 
no discoverable absolute basis of criticism. 
The conflict of critics is the primary means 
of arriving at a general national self-under- 
standing with relation to art. Not that an 
agreement is arrived at, but in the battle 
of critics the forces at work shaping the 
art life are, or should be, plainly seen. 

The critic, therefore, who carries no 
standard into the baitle, betrays his trust. 
The merely impressionisti¢ critic, who writes 
down his feelings in any clever or flowery 
language that comes into his head, is 
scarcely half a critic. As the mass of the 
American people are in darkness as to this 
simple fact, any clever time-server with a 
vocabulary and a facile pen can occupy a 
position as a critic in the United States 
with more or less success. This prevents 
truly able critics from taking the rank to 
which their abilities entitle them. The 
journals do not require principle of a critic. 
They require the ability to write. 

In the critic’s mind, the determining art- 
principles of the time should focus. If the 
time has no principles it can merely pro- 
duce a clever writer. It is the critic’s place 
to study the principles of contemporary art, 
and to take his stand among them. We 
want the critics to carry their standards 


into the battle, even if they are not our 
own standards. We must think what our 
own standards are. We must make the 
critics think and declare themselves. They 
will thank us, for it is no pleasure to them 
to beat their critical wings in the void of 
an unappreciative public mind. - But to do 
this, we must think ourselves. 





A Dangerous Habit 


Our writers upon musical topics have 
formed the habit of saying that “of course 
American compositions are not™ yet the 
equal of European.” This is a dangerous 
habit, likely to cause us to pass thought- 
lessly over work of the highest order. 
The matter is not so readily to be taken 
for granted. Unless a man acquires the 
faculty of thinking for himself and know- 
ing when he is listening to a masterpiece, it 
is as likely to go in one ear and out the 
other with as little effect'as would a ;work 
of small value. 

It would be safer for our musical writ- 


ers to say that no American composer has 


yet made a sensational world-success. But 
there is a vast difference between an artistic 
success and a sensational success. It is 
not impossible that a number of American 
works which we have casually heard in the 
jumble of our concert and recital activities 
will demonstrate their wearing ‘qualities, 
and be looked upon after a few decades 
as veritable masterpieces. It is not likely 
that we shall be overrun with such mas- 
terpieces on every hand., But unless we 
bring all our power of discrimination to 
bear upon the American compositions 
which we hear, and hold the open attitude 
of mind, we shall run the risk of doing an 
injustice to the creative gifts of our land 
and time. 

Inadequate performances are a prolific 
source of misjudgment, and must be al- 
lowed for, or better, eliminated. While the 
people demand that the serious works on 
our artists’ programs shall be European, the 
artist will not be able to afford the time 
and labor necessary to prepare serious and 
difficult American compositions adequately. 
An artist must learn in the main what it 
pays him to learn. Whether or not this 
demand is on the point of turning, and 
whether or not we are to have more fre- 
quent performances of ambitious and diffi- 
cult American compositions, it is time to 
break ourselves of the habit of thinking 
that “of course American compositions can 
not equal European,” and to cultivate the 
habit of discriminating, and acknowledg- 
ing the perfect work when it is heard. 





The Operatic Tendency 


The history of art, or for that matter, of 
anything, is the history of individuals. A 
genius comes or goes, and history is made. 
The passing of Sembrich from the operatic 
stage takes from it the main pillar of Del 
canto and the coloratura style of singing. 
Is it possible that the style itself may go 
with her? 

This style took its rise in Italy. It be- 
longed to an age which worshipped florid 
and external beauty. Borrowed by Mozart, 
it did not cause a similar growth on Ger- 
man soil. It remained something of an 
exotic. The dramatic endeavors of Gluck 
and Weber, together with other influences, 
finally produced a Wagner, and Germany 
came into its own in the music-drama. 

How about France? Piccinni and Rossini 
had their vogue, but what finally prevailed? 
Not coloratura and bel canto, but music- 
drama pure and simple. Witness the whole 
mass of significant modern French operas. 
And what happens in Italian itself? Wag- 
ner reforms a Verdi, and leads the way to 
Italian music-drama. 

As America in its present mood would 
lose its self-respect if it did not buy every- 
thing European it could lay its hands on, 
it of course buys the old Italian and Ger- 
man-Italian product along with the rest. 
But this older opera has no future in 
America except in revivals. Music-drama 


presses to the front and center. American 
composers are tackling the problem of op- 
era writing, and they will develop colora- 





tura and bel canto about the time that 
Bryan becomes the president of the United 
States. It should go without saying that 
they must learn to write well for the voice, 
but that is another matter. 

“ Never was fthe’*intellectual and artistic 
“growth of Anjerica as rapid as it is now. 


’ We quickly drép the outworn and inappro- 


priate—we have no time for them—and as 
quickly seize what we-“wish to retain for 
the future.’ We in America are not lolling 
under luxurious Italian skies. We are 


> ‘plunged in action, and ‘we require that our 


stage, musical or otherwise, shall reflect 
that action. 





The art of piano playing is witnessing 
a development almost parallel to that of 
dramatic singing. If the signs of ‘the times 
are not grossly misufiderstood, virtuosity 
as an end is very rapidly giving way to 
the demand for interpretation. 

Wagner had things to say—scathing 
things—about : Virtuosodom. Its hollowness 
and shaHowness, which he so plainly saw, 
are now felt by thousands. Virtuosity has 
heen’ at work killing itself. The virtuoso 
ideal has driven pianists to such an extreme 
of technical development, has made a “big 
technic” so common a thing; that both pub- 
lic and critics now take it for granted and 
scarcely comment upon it, 

When pianists can no longer produce an 
effect ‘by dazzling the eyes and the ears, 
there is only*one thing left—to touch the 
heart and ‘soul. 

A successful advertiser recently gave the 
following advice: “When everybody else 
is shouting, you whisper.” It is the still 
small voice that is the glory of the pian- 
ist to-day. The voice that speaks quietly, 
or forcibly if need be, the word of real 
beauty. It is this development that makes 
possible on the programs of the best pian- 
ists to-day the quiet reflective works of 
Brahms, and the simple melodies, and even 
the sonatas, of Schubert. 

Perfect models of interpretative piano 
playing are now being shown us by the 
best pianists of the day. The time is quick- 
ly coming—is perhaps here—when technical 
display cannot save, and when the pianist 
is to be weighed and found wanting, if he 
does not subordinate his technic to the 
ideal of expressive eloquence. 





Preliminary announcements made by 
Edmund Severn, president of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association, in- 
dicate that the convention to be held by that 
organization from June 29 to July 1 at the 
College of the City of New York will lack 
nothing to interest the musical pedagogue. 
A year ago Musica AMERICA expressed the 
belief that the association heeded new life 
to drag it from its semi-lethargic state. It is 
now gratifying to record that, through 
the energy and influence of its new presi- 
dent, the organization has become revital- 
ized and the coming convention promises 
to mark the first step in an onward move- 
ment with which every progressive music 
teacher in the State will wish to be iden- 
tified. 





Considers It Just and Fair 
KENDALLVLLE, INp., Feb. 6, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

I want to tell you how much I enjoy and 
appreciate your delightful paper. I look 
forward each week to its coming with 
great pleasure. Don’t think it would be 
possible to get along without it. 

Your criticisms of all events seem so 
just and fair that one cannot help enjoy 
reading them. I have stopped my subscrip- 
tion to one musical paper that I think is 
not just and fair. Very truly, 

Ernest G. HESSEr. 





New Publications 


Clarence Lucas, the professor of musical 
composition and history, has embodied his 
rich and varied experience into a book 
called “The Story of Musical Form,” which, 
while not of the text-book order, tells in a 
light, entertaining and instructive manner 
much that is interesting about the art of 
composition. Scribners are the publishers. 

“Musical Forms,” by Professor Ernest 
Pauer, recently published by the Oliver. Dit- 
son Co., is a text-book ‘for students in which 
are principally discussed the myriad forms 
established for generations. 








PERSONALITIES 














WALTER SOOMER 


The latest addition to the Metropolitan 
Opera House forces is Walter Soomer, a 
famous German baritone. Leipsic is the 
operatic headquarters of this singer, but he 
appeared with much success last Summer 
in Bayreuth. Here he will sing the rdles 
impersonated by Feinhals, whose last ap- 
pearance was on February 17 in Brook- 
lyn and who sailed for Europe on the fol- 
lowing day. 


Eames—Emma Eames, though born in 
Shanghai, China, spent her childhood in 
Bath, Me., at the home of her grandparents. 
Her former schoolmates recall her as a 
particularly vivacious girl, usually in some 
sort of mischief. An especial feat of her 
younger days was to climb up the outside 
of the old high school building as far as 
the second-story. It is also said that she 
once showed her disgust for the old school 
piano by walking across the keys. 


Fanning—Cecil Fanning, the young 
baritone who’ is making such a great suc- 
cess this season with his song recitals of 
little known songs, is also an expert ste- 
nographer, an accomplishment in which he 
takes great pride. 


Tridon—André Tridon, manager of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, is an 
ardent Socialist, and was, at one time, con- 
nected with the Wilshire enterprises. 


Tetrazzini—Here is a little story that 
Luisa Tetrazzini, the Manhattan Opera so- 
prano, loves to tell: A very flattering per- 
son was comparing my voice to that of an- 
other high soprano whom I very much ad- 
mire. ‘Her voice is beautiful, particularly 
in the upper register,’ I insisted when the 
other lady was being criticised. ‘Ah, ma- 
dame,’ responded the flattering critic, ‘but 
your register gives out so much more 
warmth,’ ” 


Parker—Horatio W. Parker, dean of 
the department of music at Yale Uni- 
versity, is a purist. He maintains that 
there has been no music written since 
Mozart and he disclaims sympathy with 
the modern tendency. He admits, how- 
ever, that he enjoyed the composition, 
the rhapsody for baritone and orches 
tra, of “Cahal Mor,” which is the most 
modern of his works in feeling, more 
than anything he has composed. But 
Dr. Parker doubts its relative value in 
comparison with his other works. 


Kreisler—Fritz Kreisler, the  well- 
known violinist, was at one time a serious 
student of medicine and art. The former 
he studied in Vienna, and the latter in 
Paris and Rome. tis musical career was 
also threatened by his love for the army 
in which he was, for some time, an officer. 





Saltzmann-Stevens.—The new Ameri- 
can singer, Mme. Saltzmann-Stevens, who 
is winning distinction at Covent Garden. 
says that her daily inspiration and support 
in her work were given her by two poems 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox from the collection 
called “Poems of Pleasure.” One is enti 
tled “The Actor” and the other “Achieve- 
ment. 


Herbert.—Since Victor Herbert wrote 
music especially for the bachelor dinner of 
Isador Witmark and the club song of the 
Friars, he has received innumerable requests 
to compose music for various social and 
so-called “Bohemian” gatherings. 
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CAMPAIGN IN LOS ANGELES TO ESTABLISH PERMANENT OPERA COMPANY 
Plan Is Said to Be Most Ambitious mA aS 
of Its Kind Ever Projected Out- 
side of the Large Eastern Cities 
—Beautiful Auditorium to Be 
Used for Performances—Not a 








Leandro Campanari Will Be the 
Artistic Director—Leading Bus- 
iness Men of City Deeply Inter- 
ested in Venture—To Encourage 
California’s Musical Young Men 


’ 


a 





Money-Making Scheme 











Los ANGELES, Feb. to.—The greatest 
opera project ever attempted in this coun- 
try outside of the large Eastern cities has 
for the past six months been a topic of seri- 
ous discussion in a circle of influential Los 
Angeles business men. 

To say that the enterprise has shape and 
substance, or even immediate probability, 
would be yellow journal prevarication, but 
that men of authority have devoted valu- 
and 


to 


time to a discussion of 
means, and have even 
schedule expenditures, and even project a 
possible season for next year, shows that 
music has a firm foothold in this city. 

The discussion has centered about the es- 
tablishment of genuine opera here, upon a 
true metropolitan basis. 


able ways 


gone so far ,as 


The most enthusiastic promoters have 
been Frank J. Hart and Leandro Cam- 
panari. Mr. Hart is president of the South- 


ern California Music Company, a business 
corporation of much means and influence, 
while Mr. Campanari is, of course, known 
in New York City even better than here. 
They have had the co-operation of Mrs. 
Robert J. Burdette, leading power in the 
Auditorium company—the Auditorium is 
the Metropolitan Opera House of Los An- 
geles, and is a great theater of magnificent 
proportions and majestic beauty—who has 
assured them of a home for the musical 
undertaking if it can be brought to actual 
realization. 

Among a score of substantial, well known 
people who have given much time to fre 
quent consideration of the topic are J. B. 
Lankershim, millionaire hotel-builder and 
capitalist ; C. Patterson, vice-president 
of one of the formost Western banks; 
Hulett C. Merritt, local financier, and Mrs. 

















and Women 








THE AUDITORIUM AT LOS ANGELES 
Building Selected as Home for the Proposed Permanent Opera Company 


Ida Hancock, woman of wealth and 
much musical taste. 

One of the business men concerned said 
yesterday to MusicaL America’s represen- 
tative: “If we can prove that there is an 
interest in opera here which will assert 
itself in actual financial assurance—we will 
make a quiet inquisitory campaign before 
Spring to determine this—we shall proceed 
with arrangements for the first season, 
which should begin about the middle of 
next November, and endure the major por- 


tion of the Winter.” 


great 


would include eighty subscription perform- 
ances, four for each week, with three pop- 
ular performances—Saturday night and two 
matinées—left to augment the general sale. 

It is not the purpose of any of the pro- 
moters to engage in the venture from a 
money-making standpoint, but the thing 
will not be undertaken unless there is a 
reasonable surety of meeting the expenses. 
\ccording to conservative figures, the opera 
season might be carried through next year 
for something less than $200,000. 

Mr. Campanari will rule the opera in all 
its branches pertaining to the stage, and in 


addition will have .the duties of first leader 
of the orchestra. The company, as out- 
lined now, will have a list of twenty-four 
principals a chorus of seventy, an orches- 
tra of fifty and a ballet of twelve or six- 
teen. 

“T hope as far as possible to encourage 
home music,” said Mr. Campanari yester- 
day. “I want American girls and Ameri- 
can boys, too, if they are wiling to work 
and show good voices in the chorus. 
There is nothing for Americans in this im- 
portation of a hatchet-faced, dried-up cho- 
rus of old European veterans. I shall need 
a dozen, or perhaps two dozen, leaders in 
the chorus, who have reliable voices and 
ample experience. For the rest, I want a 
chorus which is not a fright to look at and 
which is giving California young people a 
chance for musical education and develop- 
ment. 

“Further, I wish to say the same thing 
about my orchestra. As far as may be 
possible, I desire Los Angeles musicians in 
that orchestra, and I shall do everything in 
my power to encourage Los Angeles or- 
chestral music. I should infringe in no 
way upon the noble work of Mr. Hamilton 
with the symphony orchestra.” 

If this opera scheme comes to pass, a 
radical change will be made in the interior 
of the Auditorium, a horseshoe of thirty 
boxes being installed. The performances 
for the first year would be in Italian, as 
the formation of a composite company, 
giving performances in several languages, 
necessitates a tremendous expense, while 
regular performances in English, requiring 
a careful-sought list of competent English 
singers, seem equally impossible. It is not 
the purpose of the director to hire an ex- 
clusively French-Italian list of principals, 
however. He hopes to include some 
Americans in this division likewise. J. J. 





EXCELLENT MUSIC FOR 
HUNGARIAN SOCIETY 


Arnold Somlijo Presents Noted Artists 
in Program at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York 


The annual concert and ball of the Hun- 
garian Relief Society was held in the Astor 
Gallery and the Myrtle Room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 10, at which a most pleasing musical 
program was presented. 

Among the artists who appeared was 
Arthur Hartmann, the noted violinist, who 
has recently returned to New York from 
an extended tour of this country. Mr. 
Hartmann rendered six numbers and was 
compelled to respond to prolonged applause 
with an encore, especially after he played 
Rhapsodie “Eljen,” one of his own compo 
sitions. 

George Kriigef, who for some tite 
studied under Leschetizky, gave an effective 
rendition of the latter’s Consolation, op. 
40, No. 3, and was most enthusiastically 
received after he showed his marked bril- 
liancy as a pianist in playing Liszt’s “Faust” 
Fantasie. 

Owing to the illness of Reinald- Wer- 
renrath, baritone, who was booked to sing 
at the concert, Bertram Schwan showed a 
marked ability in handling his voice, which 
was particularly pleasing, owing to its 


According to present plans, the opera 
resonance and volume. Among the six 
numbers rendered by Mr. Schwan was 


“Over the Desert,” by Kelly, which brought 
forth a burst of applause. 

The musical program was under the di- 
rection of Arnold Somlijo, who was also 
chairman of the ball committee. Dance mu- 
sic was furnished by Steiners Orchestra 
and Karl Kapossy’s Gipsy Band. 


Rev. Goldstein, Eminent Composer, Here 


The Rev. S. H. Goldstein, Obercanter of 
Vienna, is a recent arrival in New York. 
As implied by his title, he is head of the 
musical organizations of the Hebrew 
churches. He is much interested in musical 
organizations of this country and this city 
and is gathering information concerning 
their management. A musician of promi- 
nence, Dr. Goldstein, composes most of the 
music used in the services of his race in 
Vienna. During his New York stay he has 
arranged. to officiate at two services, appear- 
ing at the First Ungavian Congregation, 
Ohub Ledeck Church, No. 18 West 116th 
Street, Friday evening at 5.30 o'clock, and 
at the same place Saturday evening at 8.30 
o’clock. He is scheduled to leave for Mon- 
treal Sunday night. 


Dr. Hans 
garian conductor, 
land for over thirty years, 
knowledge of each and every 
in the orchestra. 





Richter, the eminent Hun- 
who has lived in Eng- 
has a practical 
instrument 





PLAYERS AND SINGERS 
UNITE IN SEATTLE 


Operatic Program a Tremendous Suc- 
cess at Western Orchestra’s 
Last Sunday Concert 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Feb. 10.—Michael Keg- 
rize, director of the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra, shared honors, at the last Sunday 
concert on January 31, with Frederic Flem- 
ing Beale, director of the Schubert Club, 
and Bowman Ralston, director of the Rals- 
ton Glee Club. The program, which con- 
sisted entirely of operatic selections, con- 
tained the overture to Herold’s “Zampa,” 
the “Spinning Chorus” from Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman,” the “Soldier’s Chorus” 
from “Faust,” the processional of the 
“Knights of the Holy Grail” from “Parsi- 
fal,” and the finale of Act II. from “Aida,” 

Both choruses did excellent work, the 
Schubert Club, under Mr. Beale singing 
the selection from the “Flying Dutchman” 
with good shading and fine tone quality, 
and the Ralston Glee Club, under Mr. Rals- 
ton, performing the “Soldier’s Chorus.” 

The work of the orchestra was at all 
times satisfactory, the overture to “Zampa” 
and the “Parsifal” excerpt being given 
splendid interpretations. The final num- 
ber on the program, the selection from 
“Aida,” was sung under the baton of Mr. 
Kegrize, the orchestra and combined cho- 


ruses numbering over 200. This was un- 
doubtedly the best ensemble work ever done 
in this city, and much credit is due the two 
chorus directors, as well as Mr. Kegrize. 
The joining of the choral and instrumental 
forces of the city has served to further aug- 
ment the respect of each of the organiza- 
tions for the musical abilities of the others. 





Heinrich Gebhard’s Plans 


Boston, Feb. 15.—Heinrich Gebhard, the 
distinguished Boston pianist, has been play- 
ing a series of private musicales with Ch. 
Martin Loeffler, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, at the beautiful home of Charles 
S. Bird, in East Walpole, Mass. The next 
and last of the series will be given Sunday, 
February 21. Mr. Gebhard is to play a re- 
cital for the Mangus Club at Wellesley 
March 1, and is to play with the Hess- 
Schroeder Quartet in a concert in Boston 
March 2. His other early engagements in- 
clude a recital in Providence, R. I., March 
8% and a recital at Dartmouth College, 
March 16, D. L. L. 





Feels Delightful Anticipation 
New York, Feb. 8, 1900. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

I enclose check for renewal of my sub- 
scription to your valuable paper, and also 
for a subscription for a friend. I always 
feel delightful anticipation while removing 
the wrapper each week. 


MARGARET BOSTWICK. 
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“T’m all out of practice!” 

“Nonsense!” emphasized lady number 
two. “It’s lovely! You must sing!” 

“Yes, you must!” said the hostess. 

“Come now.” said lady number three, 
“be a dear, do! I’m just dying to hear 
you; I simply can’t wait!” 

“Some other time!” 

“If you persist in denying us all this 
pleasure,” broke in lady number four, “we 
shall never forgive you. I’ve just been 
longing to hear you. You simply must!” 

Wherevpon Miss Smith, sighing deeply 
to herself, went to the piano and started 
her song, while ladies number one, two, 
three and four continued their conversation 
where it had been! >ken off.—Puck. 














Miss Smith Sings 
“Won't you sing something?” asked the 
hostess. 


“IT am afraid I can’t,” said Miss Smith. 

“Oh, Miss Smith,” said lady number one, , ae 
“you know you have a perfectly charming : : 
voice |” Dr. Richter and the Trombonist 


The following story about Dr. Richter, 
the famous conductor, is always amusing: 
A trombonist, who was a German, played 
a single note during a pause of the brass 
instruments. Dr. Richter, who was con- 
ducting, tapped his deck with his baton, 
and glared at the offender as though he 
would wither him up. “What’s that?” he 
growled. “It’s in de music,” replied the 
trombonist. “Let me see,” said Richter, 
with an incredulous frown. As the trom- 
bonist moved the music to hand it to his 
chief, he made a strange discovery. “Vy!” 
he exclaimed in» astonishment; “it vas a 
fly!” Then he added, triumphantly, “But 
I blayed him!” Dr. Richter’s amusement 
at the last declaration was about all that 
saved the trombonist from summary dis- 
charge. 





First American Tour 
of the Brilliant Young 


English Violinist 


*. * * 


Percy Pickle—Aw—I called on Miss 
Wose last night and for two hours she 
played the piano. 

Miss Tabasco—Yes, and 
music reminded her of you. 

Percy Pickle—Of me? In what way? 

Miss Tabasco—It was so soft and slow. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


she said the 


. = 2 
“T saw you at the opera last night. How 
did you enjoy it?” 
“Oh, in the usual way.” 
“How’s that?” 
“Listening to the conversation.”—New 


York Press. 
* * * 


A Fair Warning 





Ritchie 


SOLE DIRECTION 


ERNEST COERLITZ 
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Last Summer the congregation of a little 
kirk in the Highlands of Scotland was 
greatly disturbed and mystified by the ap- 
pearance in its midst of an old English lady 
who made use of an ear-trumpet during 
the sermon—such an instrument being en- 
tirely unknown in those simple parts. 

There was much discussion of the mat- 
ter, and it was finally decided that one of 
the elders—who had great local reputation 





as a man of parts—should be deputed to 
settle the question. 

On the next Sabbath the unconscious of- 
fender again made her appearance, and 
again produced the trumpet, whereupon the 
chosen elder rose from his seat and marched 
down the aisle to where the old lady sat, 
and, entreating her with an upraised nger, 
said sternly: “The first toot—ye’re oot I" — 


H arper's Magazine. 


7- * * 


Musical Note 





Signor Harmonetti is at present engaged 
in composing a new heir.—New York Her- 
ald 

x * * 


Albert Chevalier, the famous coster-sing- 
er, while recently performing in a provin- 
cial English town, was much gratified at 
what he considered the very cordial re- 
ception he had received from the audience. 

“T am delighted they liked the perform- 
ance,” he remarked to the manager after- 
ward. “I never heard such a banging of 
vm and umbrellas on the floor in my 
life.” 

The manager leaned back and laughed. 
“That wasn’t applause, old chap,” he told 
him; “the local postoffice is on the floor 
above us, and that was stamping letters for 
the mail !”—Brooklyn Life. 

* * * 


INDIAN AND AMERICAN 
MUSIC IN PITTSBURG 





Smoky City Commemorates Lincoln 
and Hears Music and Instruments 
of Aborigines 


Feb. 15.—A large audi- 
constantly increasing 
pleasure to Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
lecture on “Indian Music,” given last Tues- 
day afternoon before the Tuesday Musical 
Club. The humorous side of the lecture 
was in the weird sounds and the primitive 
shapes of the Indian musical instruments 
which were upon the stage, and consisted 
of a drum made of the trunk of a tree, a 
number of rudely constructed whistles and 
a peculiarly shaped flute. 

Mr. Cadman is a young composer of con- 
siderable prominence, and has achieved 
no little fame during the last few years, 
being a hard worker and student with high 
ideals. He has recently composed a num 
ber of Indian songs. In the Pittsburg Art 
Society contest last year Mr. Cadman re- 
ceived honorable mention through his lec 
ture and his songs were heard for the first 
time in Pittsburg last Tuesday. Mme. 
Lillian Nordica while in Pittsburg two 
weeks ago was so well pleased with Mr. 
Cadman’s Indian songs that she decided to 
use three of them as encores. 

Large and thoroughly interested audi- 
ences attended the concerts of the Pittsburg 
Orchestra, on Friday night and Saturday 
afternoon, to hear the American program 
which Emil Paur had arranged with Fidelis 
Zitterbart and Ad. M. Forester conducting 
the orchestra in their own compositions. 
The program was especially arranged to 
commemorate the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Edward MacDowell’s first suite in A 
minor was among the numbers played. 

Large audiences continue to attend the 
organ recitals at Carnegie Music Hall, City 
Organist Charles Heinroth presenting most 
interesting programs. Among the num- 
bers on the last program were “Frihlings- 
rauschen,” by Christian Sinding, and 
“Meditation,” from “Thais,” a 
= % S&S. 


PItTTsBuRG, Pa., 
ence listened with 





_Mme. Sembrich’s native city, Lemberg, 
Galicia, has just heard “Madama Butterfly” 
as the season’s principal novelty. 











“Pa, what is a libretto?” 
“A libretto, Aurelius, is a home for old 
jokes.” 
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*_ * * 


Musician (ironically).—I am afraid my 
music is disturbing the people who are 
talking over there. 

Hostess.—Dear me! I never thought of 
that. Don’t play so loudly.—Pick-Me-Up. 
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MEMORABLE CONCERT 
BY KNEISEL QUARTET 


Beethoven, Greig and Brahms 
Program Delightfully Played 
in New York 


What was undoubtedly one of the 
weightiest and most impressive chamber 
concerts ever heard in New York 


music 
was given by the Kneisel Quartet, Tues- 
day evening, February 9, at Mendelssohn 


Hall. The program consisted of the fol 


lowing works: 

Opus 132: 
ro ma non 
ringrazia- 


Beethoven, Quartet in A _ minor, 
I. Assai sostenuto; Allegro. II. Alle 
tanto. III. Molto adagio (Canzona di 
mento offerta alla divinita da un guarito, in modo 
lidico); Andante (Sentendo nouva forza); Molto 
adagio; Andante; Molto adagio. IV. Alla marcia, 
assai vivace; Allegro appassionate. Greg, Third 
and Fourth movements from Quartet in F major, 
Opus posth., completed by Julius Roentgen, senior. 
(Mss.) (New) Adagio; allegro giocoso. Brahms, 
Quintet in F minor, for_ pianoforte, two violins, 
viola and violoncello, Opus 34. Allegro non 


troppo; Andante, un poco adagio; Scherzo (AI- 
legro). Finale: Poco sostenuto; Allegro non 
troppe. 


It is seldom that one’s appreciative and 
receptive powers are taxed by any sym- 
phony concert to so great a degree as by 
this solid chamber music program. The 
important works in Beethoven’s third man- 
ner are so comparatively rarely heard, that 
we do not have the chance to become really 
acquainted with them. In listening to this 
Quartet, op. 132, and in seeing beside it 
on the program at the same time the name 
of Beethoven, the mind experiences strange 
things. It is Beethoven and it is not. The 
ordinary Beethoven cadences, the frequent 
settlings down upon the tonic, are absent. 
Deceptive cadences and suspensions carry 
one along in the manner of Wagner, but 
the color is not Wagner. The imaginative 
quality of Beethoven we recognize, but we 
hear many tone colors foreign to the Bee- 
thoven of the earlier chamber music. Again, 
the whole formal conception of Beethoven 
seems here to be upon a new basis. There 
is a greater inclusiveness, a greater breadth 
of outlook. It seems necessary for the 
master to present more phases of life in 
the scope of a single work, so that we find 
him dividing his movements up into brief 
sections, forming strange contrasts with 
each other. He is at times seized by a need 
of personal dramatic expression, showing 
itself in poignant recitatives. Nowhere 
could one gain a better impression of Bee- 
thoven’s cosmic wellanschauung than in 
this Quartet. Needless to say the render- 
ing of it was a marvel of perfection in 
quartet playing, although Mr. Kneisel, per- 





FERRUCIO BUSONI 
This Distinguished Pianist Aroused Enthusiasm at His Recent Recital in Berlin 





haps with a sense of the unusually great 
responsibility which he had assumed, was 
a little more nervous than usual at the out- 
set. 

The movements of the Grieg Quartet 
have already been given by the Kneisels at 
their afternoon concerts, but were repeat- 
ed for the benefit of evening patrons. Ju- 
lius Roentgen has done excellent and sym- 
pathetic work in the completion of this 
work. These movements again proved 
themselves refreshing and sparkling. 

The Adagio has a kind of Northland 
suavity peculiar to Grieg in his slow move- 
ments, but is not profound. It is, how- 
ever, very fresh, and shows all of the har- 
monic crispness for which Grieg is famous. 
The allegro giocoso is redolent of the 
Norse dances, although not without its en- 
veloping atmosphere of personal expres- 
sion. The Grieg was a necessary foil to 
the solider works which preceded and fol- 
lowed it. The magnificent Brahms Quintet 
received an interpretation fully worthy of 
its rich quality. The impressiveness of the 
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first theme of the allegro was brought out 
with splendidly austere effect, both at its 
first appearance and at the end of the 
movement. The warm and plaintive song- 
like themes of the andante were chanted 
with exquisite tonal quality, and the pro 
found imaginative quality of the poco sos- 
tenuto was revealed in a most masterly 
manner, 

The work of Ernesto Consolo was in the 
main excellent. He preserved a good bal 
ance of.tone avainst the strings, and exhib 
ited a fully adequate technique. He carried 
remarkably well the difficult and intricate 
rhvthms of the Scherzo. His excellent 
work throughout was appreciated by the 
audience, and he was warmly received. Al- 
together the concert was one of the most 
memorable of the season. A. F. 





N. H. Allen’s musical setting for Ed 
ward W. Gosse’s poem, “The Apotheosis of 
St. Dorothy,” was performed at a musicale 
in the Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, 
Conn., on February 5. Mr. Allen, who is 
now a resident of Worcester, was present 
and exprtssed himself as pleased with the 
rendition given by the mixed chorus and 
Charles Edward Prior, as soloist. 





The Maeterlinck-Février “Monna Vanna” 
is steadily growing in favor with the Paris 
public. The Brussels premiére of the work 
was an unqualified success. 


BUSONI IN BERLIN 
WINS AN OVATION 


Marie Sloss, An American Pianist, 
Comes to the Front in 
German Capital 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Feb. 
Busoni played his second piano recital in 
Saal last evening 
The program finished up the wonderful 
Liszt Annees de Pelerinage (the first half 
of which he played in his first recital Janu- 
ary 6). In addition, he gave a brilliant per 
formance of the Liszt H Moll Sonata (in 
one movement). The Années de Pelerinage 
though written over fifty years ago are re- 
markable for their modern tendencies, and 
Busoni played them in true Liszt style. The 
proverbial Busoni ovation in Berlin was 
not only duplicated, but intensified. After 
prolonged applause the artist, evidently 
with a grudge, played a Chopin Polonaise 
with a Busoni arrangement of the finale. 
After more applause and showers of flow 
ers, the stage hand closed and locked the 
piano and the crowd dispersed. Busoni 
leaves immediately for Paris for a series of 
appearances in the French capitol. 

Marie Sloss, “a girl from the 





10,—Ferruccio 


the Beethoven luesday 


Golden 


West,’ and one of Vernon Spencer’s best 
known and most talented pupils, was en 
gage d as soloist for the concerts with or- 


chestra on the occasion of the Haydn Fes- 
tival in Frankfort-on-Main last Monday 
and Tuesday. At the first concert the im- 
mense Saalban Hall was sold out, and Miss 
Sloss made a splendid impression by het 
interpretation of the Haydn D-Major piano 
concerto, and was obliged to respond with 
an encore to the hearty reception tendered 
her. After the concert, Miss Sloss was en- 
gaged to appear with orchestra both. this 
and next year in the well-known “Cyclus- 
Konzerti” in Wiesbaden and in the “Mu 
seumskonzerti” next season in Frankfort. 
Vernon Spencer, the Berlin piano peda 
gog, is issuing invitations for four studio 
musicales, where several of his pupils will be 
heard in interesting and ambitious programs. 


Miner Walden Gallup, of Albany, N. Y., 
Marie Sloss, Floyd Weston Robbins, Elli 
son Van Hoose, the American tenor; Mrs 
Helen H. Lemmel, Mrs. Frank Godfrey, of 
Chicago; Viola Craw, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Mr. Louis J. Hathaway, of 
Montpelier, Vt., are among those who are 


conspicuous in the affairs of Mr. Spencer's 
studio. 


Marian Tiziano, from the artist class of 
Mis. Grace Mackenzie-Wood, sang at 
musical soirée last month given by the 
Prince and Princess Carl von Hohenzol 
lern at their Berlin residence. Her num 
bers included French songs and the jewel 
song from “Faust.” 


Jeanet Allen, the popular and _ talented 
American soprano, at the Komische Oper, 
sang all three parts last week in the 46oth 
performance of “Hoffmaus Erzahlungen.” 

JASON Moore. 
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MISS GORHAM POPULAR IN NEW ENGLAND 





Boston Pianist Is a Pupil of Har- 
old Baur—A Member of the 
Reynolds Trio 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 8.—Margaret Gor- 
ham, the pianist of the Helen Reynolds 
Trio, is a soloist of unusual ability who has 
appeared in many recitals and concerts this 
season and in recent years with many noted 
musicians. Miss Gorham met with her first 
successes in her native city, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., and has always been in demand for 
concerts and recitals in Vermont and New 
Hampshire and other places in New Eng- 
land. She has played several times at the 
State music festivals, and in concerts with 
orchestra under the conductors William R. 
Chapman and Henri G. Blaisdell. 

After coming to Boston, Miss Gorham 
studied with John Orth, Carl Faelton and 
later with that distinguished pianist and 
teacher, Harold Bauer. In her studies Miss 
Gorham continued in harmony and counter- 
point with Davol Sanders. 

During her residence in Boston, Miss 
Gorham has appeared in recital with Fred- 
eric Martin, Ralph Osborne, Bertha Wes- 
selhoeft Swift, the soprano; Mme. Marius, 
Professor Willy Hess, concert master Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and also with the 
Boston ee Bett Quartet, Hess-Schroder 
Quartet and many others. She will leave 
shortly with the Reynolds Trio for a tour of 
the Middle States. Later in the season the 
Trio is to be heard in Boston and in New 
York. 

Miss Gorham has acquired the well- 
deserved reputation of being a musician in 
the very best sense of the word. She is 
able to produce an unusual legato and sing- 
ing tone, and has demonstrated her ability 
to teach it with the result that she has been 





MARGARET GORHAM 


Boston Pianist Who is Appearing Fre- 
quently in Concert and Recital 


particularly successful in her teaching work. 
She is a good ensemble player, having the 
proper sense of proportion and tone value, 
these accomplishments being added to her 
abilities as a solo player. mo i. LL 





Harold Bauer played in Munich the other 
day and made an unqualified success with 
the public, but the press, pursuant of its 


policy not to allow foreign artists to over- 
shadow local talent, gave him only three- 
line notices. 
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“THE ELIJAH” IN BOSTON 





Well-Known Soloists Appear with 
Handel and Haydn Society 


Boston, Feb. 13.—A _ large audience 
listened to the 765th concert by the Handel 
and Haydn Society at Symphony Hall, 
February 7. In commemoration of the 
birth of Mendelssohn, “Elijah” was per- 
fermed. The society was assisted by Mmes. 
Jearine Jomelli, Florence Mulford, Edith 
B. Whitcomb, Harriet C. Westcott, and 
Messrs. Cecil James and Gwilym Miles; by 
the Boston Festival Orchestra; and H. G. 
Tucker, organist. Emil Mollenhauer con- 
ducted. 

This was the fifty-sixth performance of 
“Elijah” which the society has given, and 
the chief features of the performance were 
the singing of the chorus and the singing 
of Mme. Jomelli. “Hear Ye! Israel!” she 
sang with dignity and breadth and with 
great purity of tone. She was especially 
fine in her management of recitative. Mr. 
Miles sang the music of Elijah in a vigor- 
ous manner and with thoughtful interpre- 
tation. Mr. James was particularly happy 
in his singing in the air of Obadiah. 

The chorus has never given a more im- 


‘pressive exhibition of its powers than in 


this performance. The parts were very 
well balanced and purity of expression, al- 
ways difficult with so large a mass of 
voices, was well brought out. The sonority 
and attack of the chorus were. noteworthy. 


Mendelssohn Concert at Mt. Holyoke 


SoutH Haptey, Mass., Feb. 15.—William 
Churchill Hammond, director of the depart- 
ment of music in Mount Holyoke College, 
observed the centenary of Mendelssohn's 
birth, on February 3, by performing a pro- 
gram of that composer’s works in Mary 
Lyon chapel. The program contained por- 
tions of the Scotch symphony and the G 
major string quartet, and the prelude and 
fugue in C minor, the allegro moderato in 
A-flat major, the andante and variations in 
D major, the adagio in C minor, and the 
sonate in B-flat major. 

Arthur Hartmann, violinist, assisted by 
Alfred Calzin, pianist and accompanist, 
gave a recital at Mount Holyoke College on 
February 9. 


Mendelssohn’s Music 

[C. H. Meltzer in the New York American. ] 

All men and women who have married 
happily, all younger folk who hope to share 
their happiness, love Mendelssohn. We 
may grow weary, soon or late, of his sweet 
songs. His “Wedding March,” at least, 
should live forever. 











Dorothy Goldsmith, of Philadelphia, 
twelve years of age, whose artistic piano 
playing has caused wonderment and high 
praise from musical critics, appeared in 
recital in Griffith Hall, February 17. Her 
selections were from Beethoven,. Chopin, 
Moszkowski, Bargiel, Mendelssohn, Jansen, 
Saint-Saéns, Sternberg and Poldini. 


BUFFALO HEARS PAUR, 
NORDICA AND WULLNER 


“In der Natur” Brings Composer-Con- 
ductor Much Applause and a 
Laurel Wreath 


BurFrao, Feb. 15.—The Buffalo Orpheus 
should be proud and consider it an honor 
to have given Buffalonians the first oppor- 
tunity of hearing Dr. Ludwig Willner at 
its second concert on Monday, February 8. 
More than an hour before the announced 
time a capacity audience, consisting of 
members of the Orpheus, their friends, and 
Buffalo’s representative musicians, filled 
Convention Hall in eager anticipation. It 
is needless to say, that here, as everywhere 
else, Dr. Wiillner’s indescribable and limit- 
less art of expression, together with C. v. 
Bos’s unsurpassable accompaniments, held 
the audience under a spell which lasted 
throughout the evening. 

The male chorus of the Orpheus, under 
Julius Lange, was heard in only four num- 
bers, by Lange, Schumann, Krug and Gold- 
mark, and deserves credit for its own good 
efforts, and its tact in accepting a secondary 
place in this concert which will remain one 
of the unforgettable ones of this fine Ger- 
man society. 

Although the first concert of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra was more interesting and 
satisfying from a purely musical standpoint, 
the second one on Tuesday, February 9, 
was a greater success if the size of the au- 
dience is considered first, for nearly every 
seat in Convention Hall was occupied. It 
was evident that Mme. Nordica, who had 
not sung in this city for many years, was 
the great drawing card. Her singing of 
Beethoven’s “Ah! Perfido,” and of a group 
of songs by Tschaikowsky, Max Stange, 
Leoncavallo, Schubert, and encores by 
Schubert, Schumann and C. W. Cadman, 
was received with rounds of applause. 

Besides the overture to “Oberon,” played 
delightfully, and two “Lohengrin” excerpts, 
the orchestral numbers were “Les Preludes” 
by Liszt, performed with great tonal beau- 
ty, and Emil Paur’s symphony, “In der 
Natur,” with which the composer-conductor 
caused great applause after every move- 
ment. At the end Mr. Paur was the re- 
cipient of a laurel wreath. 

Because of illness, Dr. Wiillner was 
forced to cancel his engagement in Roches- 
ter for February 10. M. B. 








Criticism Becoming Less “Businesslike” 


Paris, Jan. 18, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Being an American, but living in Europe 
for many years, I take pleasure in reading 
your paper, which keeps me in close contact 
with the musical life in America. I am also 
glad to state that musical criticism is be- 
coming “less businesslike,” which factor is 
most important in the education of the 
musical American. 
Merrick B. HILDEBRANDT. 
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Interspersed with the vivacious recrea- 
tions of the Rhinelanders, who are far more 
like the Latins than like North Germans, 
these dream-like study days Herr 
Humperdinck had no other pupil than my- 
self at this time, as he had just withdrawn 
from his active life as a teacher in Frank- 


flew by. 

















Sketch by Hans Thoma. 
James Grun Was a Personality 


fort, and I happened to be first to hunt him 
retreat. 
While other periods of my European life 
were more strenuous and exciting, the pic- 
turesque environment of this sojourn and 
the whole-souled friendliness and hospitality 
of the family Humperdinck made this the 


most delightful of my European experi- 
ences. And I profited greatly by the sym- 
pathetic and suggestive instruction which I 
received. 

But Boppard, with its old towers and 
quaint half-timbered houses, was to be 
left toward the end of the winter. Hum- 
perdinck was to spend some time in Berlin 
preparing and conducting the first perform- 
ances of the “Koenigskinder.” A month or 
more after Christmas—to know what 
Christmas is, one must spend one in rural 
Germany—we bid farewell to Father Rhine 
and went to the Powerful City of Germany. 

Here, again, my experience was one far 
from the usual experience of Americans 
studying in Europe. Meeting only Herr 
Humperdinck’s friends, I fell into the heart 
of a purely German circumstance of art 
life, a circumstance of intense reality and 


out and disturb him in his new 


struggle, through the modern Teutonic at- 
mosphere of which the life of the Americans 
in Berlin, with whom I never came in con- 
tact, looked hazy and far away. What they 
looked into, I looked out from. A Stamm- 
tisch on the very evening of our arrival 
brought me in contact with the two men 
who were in the main to represent Berlin, 
and much more, to me for a number of 
months. Such a mixture of ages, sexes, 
professions as this Stammtisch brought to- 
gether is seldom seen in America. There 
were composers, publishers (the lion and 
the lamb lying down together), actors, 
sculptors, bankers, elderly ladies—and 
younger, no girls, of course (this being Ger 
many), architects and dignitaries with vari 
ous kinds of hofs and raths attached to 
their names. Siegfried Wagner was there; 
Max Brockhaus, the publisher; Hans Pfitz- 
ner, the composer, and James Grun, the 
poet. The conversation was prolonged and 
brilliant, and when finally the Kellner went 
around this vast table, and each guest in 
turn paid his own reckoning, I first realized 
the meaning of a “Dutch treat.” 

The owls who outsat the rest were Pfitz 
ner, Grun, and myself. Grun spoke English 
as well as German, and both superlatively 
well; his birth and early training had been 
in England. He was the intimate friend of 
Pfitzner, and as Humperdinck had desig- 
nated the latter as my musical mentor in 
Berlin, I fell at once into a closer relation 
with them than with any of the others 
whom I met. I took a room near Pfitzner’s 
abode, out by the barracks. 

Life now became strenuous—physically, 
socially, and intellectually. I lived three 
lives at once: social, as | wished to learn 
something of the nature of German society; 
operatic, I haunted the opera; and the life 
of study. I had a nice room with a balcony, 
with breakfast, at 27 marks a month, and 
my landlady’s piano free for giving her lit 
tle daughter lessons. 

My point of contact with the life in 
which I was now plunged was Grun. His 
Anglo-Saxon half gave us a life in common, 
and his Teutonic half enabled him to initiate 
me into the deeper aspects of the German 
life about us. Grun was a personality. In 
February or March, 1808, when I met him, 
he was about one-third through with the 
composition of the poem of “Die Rose vom 
Liebesgarten” for Pfitzner’s opera. To 
write this colossal poem he had thrown up 
what odd jobs he had in London, where he 
had been living, and absolutely without a 
pfennig had come to spend a Winter in Ber- 
lin at the task. He had what is the Ger- 
man equivalent for a “hall bedroom,” and 
his entire worldly possessions beyond the 
clothes which he wore consisted of a small 
black satchel containing an extra shirt, a 
toothbrush, a pen and a bottle of ink. Be- 
ing a socialist he was somewhat under sur- 





veillance, but as the officers of the law had 
no overt act wherewith to charge him, they 
conceived that at least they could worry 
him with taxation. To this end the police 
made him frequent visits, to look over and 
evaluate his property. But the peaceful 
proprietor of a toothbrush and a pen was 
never taxed.: (The worst the police could 
do to me was to oblige me to send back to 
Boppard and get a certificate of good con- 
duct—a Fiihrungsatteste—from the Burgo- 
meister, which with great generosity he at 
once sent to me.) 

Grun when I first met him was earning 
the few crumbs which served him for meals 
by translating for a German socialistic paper 
certain laws of the State of Illinois refer- 
ring to the rights of women. The last job 
in which I ever knew him to be engaged 
was the conveying of lunatics from their 
homes to the asylum. For years he had 
done, and taken a kind of ironical delight 
in doing, such odd tasks as a humorous 
Providence assigned to him, while pouring 
the whole energy of his fiery spirit, and the 

















job or no job, earning his living by other 
work evenings, but now having access to 
the coveted books. In London slum work 
for Mr. Stead, Grun came in daily contact 
with degraded humanity at its very worst, 
and his socialistic labors were in behalf of 
these wretched beings of the underworld. 

An episode of these earlier years, how- 
ever, had been Grun’s short sojourn at 
Mainz, where he had first met Hans Pfitz- 
ner. In Grun, Pfitzner found his poet, and 
Grun his musician in Pfitzner. These two 
men were artistic complementaries in a re- 
markable degree. Pfitzner’s poignant and 
intense utterance was precisely what Grun 
required for the musical expression of his 
conceptions. Shortly after their meeting 
they produced “Der Arme Heinrich,” which 


was given its first representation in Mainz, 
and at once lifted its composer out of ob- 
livion and ended the period of his greatest 
hardships. 

And, now, some years after these occur- 
rences I was watching the growth, page by 
page, of 


“Die Rose vom Liebesgarten,” ro 





Sketch by Arthur Farwell. 


Boppard, with Its Quaint Half-timbered Houses 


light of a transcendent vision into poetic 
works, of which we shall certainly hear 
more in the course of time. Never had I 
known a nature in which simple and burn- 
ing humanity, practicality even to sophisti- 
cation, humor and common sense, went 
hand in hand with prophetic and consuming 
vision and the uttermost of world forgetful- 
ness, as it did in the strange crucible of this 
man’s heart and mind. Early thrown 
homeless upon the world, he had neverthe- 
less received the major part of an excellent 
English education. But the grim and 
rugged reality of his experiences had given 
him a profound sympathy and a startling 
directness in his relations with others, 
which took one by storm. Although of 
rather delicate mould physically—in strange 
contrast to his volcanic mentality—he had 
worked as a stoker in, London, and had 
done other equally rough work. At that 
time he was sharing a room with, I be- 
lieve, a butcher and a "bus driver, and writ- 
ing his poetry nights, on the kitchen sink for 
a table, after the family of the house had 
gone to bed. His education he finally com- 
pleted himself by gaining access to the lib- 
rary of William T. Stead. Presenting him- 
self before Mr. Stead in his office one day, 
he told the famous editor that he had come 
to work for him. “But I have no job for 
you,” said Mr. Stead. “I didn’t say that | 
wanted a job,” Grun replied, “I said I had 
come to work for you.” And work he did, 


mantic opera in two acts, prelude and post- 
lude—virtually four acts. Grun had been 
a prodigious student of Wagner, and of 
dramatic construction generally. In our 
long-nocturnal wanderings about Berlin and 
its environs, Grun outlined to me _ the 
scheme of “Die Rose,” the motif of which 
had been suggested to him by a painting by 
Hans Thoma—“The Guardian of the Gar- 
den of Love.” The far- and deep-reaching 
ideas and suggestions in this “Welt-gedicht” 
of Grun’s led us on to the ransacking of 
all the climes of thought and existence, and 
in these unforgetable expeditions he made 
me the sharer of the results of a vast 
amount of study and thought, and far more 
valuable, of real and deep experience. 

In short, my association with Grun was 
an intellectual and spiritual shaking up, such 
as Lhave never experienced before or since. 
Pleasant dreaming was over forever for me; 
Grun was a natural disturber. Whereves 
he went there was a row. He challenged 
every conventional or outworn idea, every 
musty tradition or custom, every suspicious 
or impeachable motive that arose within the 
range of his watchful consciousness. Woe 
to the unhappy wretch who presumed to go 
against him with a word or a deed that did 
not ring true, 
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NEW LEHAR OPERA 





‘““Der Rastelbinder ’? Composed by 
Man Who Wrote the 
“Merry Widow” 


To a picturesque little music hall on the 
Bowery, the Orpheum, goes the distinction 
of producing the first Franz Lehar opera to 
be heard in America since the triumphant 
capture of this country by “The Merry 
Widow.” ’Mid the popping of a battery 
of corks and in a smoke-thick atmosphere, 
“Der Rastelbinder” was sung every night 
of last and this week despite threats made 
by Henry W. Savage, who claims to have 
the American rights to all of the Lehar 


operas. 

“Der Rastelbinder” in English is the 
mouse-trap pedlar, and was written about 
six years ago. It was, in fact, the first 


opera of Lehar to reach Vienna. It tells 
the story of four young country children 
who were betrothed by their parents and 
who, when grown up, found that they were 
in love with each other, but not as their 
parents had desired them to be mated. 
The second scene is laid in Vienna, where 
the hero goes to make his fortune as a 
pedlar of mouse-traps, and the third in a 
barracks. All is righted in the end, the 
lovers marrying as their hearts dictate 

The music is catchy and the book, by Vie- 

tor Leon, is farcical. 

Nelly Morena, who was Sonia in one of 
the German companies playing “The Merry 
Widow” on Third avenue, and who has a 
wide following here because of _ her 
piquancy, beauty and voice, played Mizszi 


ON THE BOWERY 





NELLY MORENA 
She Sang the Leading R6le (“Mizzi’”) in 
Lehar’s New Opera 
Others in the cast 
were 
Berla 


in a charming manner. 
who acquitted themselves creditably 
Heinrich Riehl, Anna Gerold, Emil 
and Carln Klun. 





Welsh Singers Please in Concert 


The Mountain Ash Male Chorus, a 
choir of twenty-five Welshmen who have 
been singing in this country for the last 
few months, appeared in a concert at Ma- 
sonic Hall on last Friday evening. 

Lovers of Welsh music gathered in force 
for the treat. Most of the music was Welsh 
in character, and very well sung, but the 


audience also found much to enjoy in such 
melodies as “Old Black Joe,” arranged for 
chorus by the director, T. Glyndwr Rich- 
ards. The applause was fully deserved. 





Mary Garden to Sing in Boston 
Boston, Feb. 15.—Much interest 1s being 
manifested in the “Debussy evening,” which 
is to be given Thursday, February 25, at 
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Mrs. John L. Gardner’s Fenway Court by 
Mary Garden, of the Manhattan Opera 
Co., and Ernest Schelling, the pianist. The 
concert is under the management of Mrs. 
Hall McAllister, who conducts the ex- 
clusive concerts at the Hotel Somerset 
each season. The program will be made 
up exclusively of compositions te 





“MERRY WIDOW” IN MONTREAL 


Paderewski, Elman and Marie Hall to 
Be Heard in Canadian City 


MontTrREAL, Feb, 15.—Henry W. Savage’s 
company, headed by Lina Abarbanell, has 
been performing “The Merry Widow” at 
His Majesty’s Theater last week, with an 
enormous success. “Standing room only” 
has been the rule, and this is not to be 
wondered at, as it is the first time this 
play has been seen in Montreal. 

Frederick H. Blair, teacher at the Mc- 
Gill University Conservatorium of Music, 
will make his début as an impresario by 
presenting Mischa Elman at Lyric Hall on 
March 23. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski will give a recital 





_in the Monument National on February 22. 


The Montreal Choral Society was formed 
last week at a meeting held in St. James’ 
Methodist Church Hall, when the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Dr. Wm. S. 
Morrow, president; Edward Lee, vice-pres- 
ident; R. D. Walker, secretary; C. J. Loi- 
selle, assistant secretary ; Mr. Ashby, treas- 
urer. A committee of twenty ladies and 
gentlemen was formed, and the society is 
now on a firm basis. It is the intention 
of the conductor, H. T. Dickinson, to give 
a concert on Good Friday, with Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” 





SILAS G. PRATT COMPLAINS 


Pittsburg Composer Maintains that Or- 
chestral Conductors Are Unpatriotic 


PitTsBuRG, Pa., Feb. 15.—Silas G. Pratt, 
composer of the “Lincoln Centennial 
Symphony,” and Emil Paur, director of-the 
Pittsburg Orchestra, have clashed. Mr. 
Pratt says that Mr. Paur flatly refused to 
play his symphony last Friday along with 
other numbers by local composers, and 
Mr. Pratt feels hurt. He also has a griev- 
ance against the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra, asserting that the reason for this or- 
ganization not playing the symphony was 
that it had been on the road for some time 
and intended to play a program in memory 
of the death of Richard Wagner. Mr. 
Pratt feels that there is a lack of interest 
in the work of American composers, and a 
decided partiality to the works of foreign- 
ers. The Pittsburger believes that some ot 
our cohuucwors are unpatriotic. He had 
hoped to have the Thomas and Pittsburg 
Orchestras play his work on “Lincoln’s 
Birthday.” 





Not to be discouraged, however, the 
“Lincoln Centennial Symphony” was pro- 
duced yesterday afternoon at the First Uni- 
tarian Church by Mr. and Mrs. Pratt in a 
four-hand arrangement for a piano. They 
were assisted bv Gertrude Walrond and 
Ruth Williams and Mrs. Emma Porter 
Makinson. m ©. &. 





United States in Musical Congress 


News comes from Washington that the 
United States has been asked to send a rep- 
resentative to the International Musical 
Congress in Vienna, in May of this year, 
when the centennial of the birth of Josef 
Haydn will be celebrated. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE COMMON “PEE=-PULL” 


How Some “ American Composers” Are Making Fortunes and Singers 





One of the past masters at 
writing is Charles K. 
Harris, many of whose songs fall little 
short of being classics, particularly his 


most people. 
the art of ballad 


musicians to understand. Year after year, 
however, he has been able to write songs 
of unusual popularity, and whatever he 
writes is immediately whistled. His stir- 


Who Can’t Get Grand Opera Engagements Are 
Earning $3,000 a Week. 


What are the popular songs of the Amer- 
ican people; in what does their popularity 
consist, and how is it brought about? Be- 
fore it is possible to answer these questions 
it must be stated that the American people 
are divided into too many factions and are 
separated by such varied tastes that no 
group of songs finds favor with all classes. 

The great patriotic compositions are 
everywhere recognized by the music, it is 
true, but in any average gathering in an 
American city nine persons out of ten are 
unfamiliar with the words of “America,” 
“Dixie” or “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Beyond knowing a line or two or three 
of the chorus they are “at sea.” : 

At the memorable Sembrich farewell in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Saturday 
night the evening ended with the singing 
of “America,” by an audience of 4,000 per- 
sons and by a collection of operatic song 
birds seldom gotten together upon any oc- 
casion. It was then noted that Geraldine 
Farrar, herself an American girl, and pos- 
sibly two or three others of the many sing- 
ers on the stage, were able to sing the 
words correctly, while in the great audience, 

















A CARTOONIST’S IMPRESSION OF 
HARRY LAUDER 


composed of the culture and wealth of 
the nation’s metropolis, not more than a 
hundred knew the national air by heart. 

The same comments apply in a measure 
to those American classics, “The Suawanee 
River,” “My Old Kentucky Home” and 
“Home, Sweet Home.” The songs of Shu- 
bert, Chaminade and others are known to 
a cultivated coterie only, while no serious 
work of an American composer of the top 
rank can be said to be familiar to every 
native son or daughter. 

Thus, in discussing the songs of the peo- 
ple it is necessary to narrow the subject to 
those songs that the majority of the people 
of the country sing, or like to hear sung, 
and these are compositions’ that have their 
origin on the vaudeville stage. The growth 
in public favor of the twenty minute “va- 
riety turn” has been so tremendous that no 
city now is so humble but it has its own 


vaudeville playhouse, while the number of 
these theaters in Greater New York and 
other important cities is unusually large. 

The singer is the backbone of vaudeville 
and these artists—and it takes an artist to 
entertain single-handed for twenty minutes 
—popularize the songs that later find their 
way into innumerable homes, are played 
upon thousands of pianos by school girls 
and others, and that furnish the music 
for the dances of the people. 

These songs must tell a story, grave or 
gay, and it is essential that they re-echo 
a sentiment that is in the minds or the 
hearts of the public. Americans show 
their fickleness in their songs more than 
in any other way, for these popular com- 
positions are continuously changing and 
few of them have a long life. 

One of the oddities of the situation is 
that the most popular singers in vaudeville, 
at least those who command the highest 
salaries, are foreigners—the majority of 
them women—and it is also a fact that the 
compositions sung by these foreign stars 
are, as a rule, of a serio-comic nature. 

From the standard of salary the best 
paid vaudebille performer in America is 
Harry Lauder, a quaint Scot, who for sev- 
eral years has had a tremendous vogue 
and whose songs, written in large nart by 
himself, some the careful labor of years 
of composition, are widely known, sung and 
played. Beginning life as a worker in a 
coal mine, he has reached a goal which 
pays him, when in America, $3,000 a week. 
His two most popular conipositions are 
“She Is Ma Daisy” and “I Love a Lassie.” 
The music of these numbers has proven 
irresistible to many persons in the Ameri- 
can cities, and the inimitable manner in 
which they are sung by Lauder has had 
much to do with their popularity. 

Some idea of the effectiveness of Lau- 
der’s singing can be gauged by the fact 
that he holds the stage for an hour and 
could keep right on singing, if he obeyed 
the wishes of the audience. 

Another group of singers whose songs 
have wide popularity are the women Eng- 
lish music-hall artists, the most popular of 
whom are Vesta Victoria and the Lloyd 
sisters. Their songs, in most cases, are 
pitched in a comedy vein, and plaintively 
tell of the troubles, particularly the love 
affairs, of women. Vesta Victoria, whose 
press agent says she gets more than $2,000 
a week, changes her costume with each 
song and her widest appeal is when she is 
taking the audience into her confidence and 
telling them how cruelly she has been 
treated by men. A few years ago her ver- 
sion of “Waiting At the Church” convulsed 
audiences everywhere in America and the 
song became one of the most popular of 
the day. Another Victoria song that won 
favor was the plea of a girl whose mother 
had married four times after she was born, 
and “four before I arrived upon the scene,” 
concluding with this naive request: “Can't 
| have a permanent papa?” 

An American music hall singer with a 
great following is Eva Tanguay, who is so 
much in demand about New York City that 
she has played here continuously for more 
than a year. Her leading song, called “I 
Don’t Care,” is her fiery and independent 
answer to her critics, and is entirely of a 
personal nature. 

An odd group of songs written by Amer- 
icans and sung generally are Italian dialect 
numbers, which deal with the troubles ex- 
perienced by Italian emigrants. Of these 
the most popular was “My Mariutch.” The 
enormous popularity of the songs of George 
M. Cohan has been difficult for serious 
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ring march songs have caught the patriot- 
ism of the common people, particularly his 
“I’m a Yankee Doodle Dandy” and “The 
Grand Old Flag.” They are based on out- 
and-out jingoism. A peculiar feature of his 
vogue is the way in which his songs, ex- 
pressing a New Yorker’s love for New 
York, have been sung with enthusiasm 
throughout the rest of the country, which 
does not like New York. 
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which as a rule dealt 
negro slum life, 
Few of them 


The “coon” song, 
with the lowest type of 
seems to have had its day. 
are being sung, although some years ago 
they were immensely popular. While the 
old “home and mother” song is less in de- 
mand than formerly, the ballad, telling a 
story of real pathos, or containing an ex- 


pathetic little stories of children. 
CLARENCE AXMAN. 


ROBUSTIOUS MUSIC 
AT QUARTET CONCERT 


“Trio Caprice” by Paul Juon Leaves 
Audience Astounded, Dismayed 
and Puzzled 


The second concert of the Hess-Schroe- 
der Quartet in Mendelssohn Hall on Febru- 
ary 10 presented a decided novelty to cham- 
ber music enthusiasts in the shape of a 
“Trio Caprice,” by Paul Juon, a Russian. 
The composition, which is in’ four move- 
ments, is program music, the basis being 
Selma Lagerlof’s “Gosta Berling,” a book 
that even in its translation created some- 
thing of a sensation because of its free 
fantasy and wealth of imagery, when it 
was published some years ago. 

The composition revels in dissonant com- 
hinations, lacks even the suspicion of a 
melody, and is an altogether robustious 
and capricious work. It is difficult to play 
and was probably given as good a rendition 
technically and musically as might be com- 
passed. The piano part was played by 
Ernest Schelling, the violin and ’cello by 
Messrs. Hess and Schroeder. The audience 
was astonished and somewhat dismayed at 
the composition and evidently ‘did not 
understand what it was all about. 

The rest of the program contained the 
Brahms Quartet in A minor, which was 
played with excellent tone quality and ex- 
pression, and two movements from the E 
minor quartet of Max Schilling, a compo- 
sition containing much of melodic beauty, 
good writing for strings, correct form and 
real dignity of statement. The audience 
applauded generously. 








Mrs. Reginald De Koven’s Musicale 


Mrs. Reginald De Koven, wife of the 
well-known composer and music critic of 
the new York World, gave a musicale at 


her residence, No. 42 East Sixty-sixth 
street, on February 7. Mrs. De Koven 
and Miss De Koven received. The guests 


numbered nearly one hundred. 


Emperor of Austria Knights Bonci 





On account of his artistic merits and of 
his many acts of benevolence, the Emperor 
of Austria has made Alessandro Bonci a 
Knight of the Order of Francis Joseph. 
This order is rarely bestowed upon any but 
\ustrians. 








Cannot Be Without “Musical America” 


sRIDGEWATER, N. S., Feb. 1, 19009. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: ~ 
Enclosed please find check for subscrip 
tion to MusicaL America. My wife says 
she cannot do without it. Very truly, 
H. M. PAtrriLyo. 





It was Jean Paul Richter who defined 
music as “the poetry of the air, the echo of 





pression of sincere love, continues to be 
the largest selling song, probably because a far-off harmonic world, the sighs of 
it interests or voices the sentiments of the angels in our breasts. 
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The Development of Orchestral Music in America 











Charles Edward Russell has contributed 
to the March Cosmopolitan a very interest- 
ing article on the “Grand Orchestra in 
America.” This article is directed pri- 
marily at Easterners, and aims to give them 
an idea of the extraordinary orchestral de- 
velopment of many cities farther West. 
The smaller cities of the country have for 
a long time been developing orchestras, 
mostly of an amateur nature. The sudden 
growth of late years of these orchestras to 
the estate of fully equipped organizations 
has not yet been truly appreciated. The 
orchestras of the Western towns are no 
longer makeshifts, but are really Symphony 
Orchestras, performing the great modern 
works and accompanying the great virtuosos 
of the day. 

Mr. Russell points out that in numerical 
supremacy New York takes the lead in 
orchestral matters, supporting nine: orches- 
tral organizations of symphonic caliber. 
But he founds his study of the orchestra in 
America largely upon the life and work of 
Theodore Thomas. The work of this ex- 
traordinary man has had more to do with 
our orchestral development throughout the 
land than that of any other one man. In 
many ways the influence of his life work 
has been felt, and not alone in the raising 
of musical standards of appreciation. It 
was his orchestra that introduced interna- 
tional pitch, which has done so much to 
impress and further orchestral music. It 
was his orchestra that first made orchestral 
playing a separate and specialized profes- 
sion. Up to this time orchestral players 
made their living in any way that they 
could, and took part in orchestral perform- 
ances as a secondary matter. In the organ- 
ization of his Chicago orchestra, Theodore 
Thomas insisted upon having all of the 
attention and time of his players except a 
certain amount of time employed in teach- 
ing outside of rehearsing hours. This re- 
quired an expenditure for salaries greater 
than anything previously undertaken in or- 
chestral management, but it proved a great 
step in the evolution of orchestral perform- 
ance. 

It was a great achievement to found an 
orchestra upon the support of the people, 
sacrificing their earnings to do for Theo- 
dore Thomas and Chicago that which is 
done by the government in Europe. The 
writer gives a brief sketch of the early ad- 
ventures and discouragements of Mr. 
Thomas. This brings to mind his experi- 
ence in New York, at the time when he 
despaired there of attaining the object of 
his desire. Providence, in the shape of a 
Chicago man, came on the scene and asked 
him if he would go to Chicago if he could 
have a permanent orchestra. 

“If I could have a permanent orchestra,” 
Mr. Thomas replied, “I would go to hell.” 

Mr. Russell carries Mr. Thomas’s achieve- 
ments up to the point of the building 


Orchestra Hall, the permanent home of the 
Chicago Orchestra, and to the great leader’s 
death immediately afterward. 

Mr. Russell sketches the history of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and ‘pays a 
tribute to Henry Lee Higginson, whose 
public spirit and generosity has made the 
orchestra possible from the start. The 
conductors of the Boston Orchestra_ since 
its organization, in 1881 have been George 
Henschel, Wilhelm Gericke, Arthur Nik- 
isch, Emil Paur, Mr. Gericke again, Dr. 
Karl Muck and the present incumbent, Max 
Fiedler. Mr. Russell affirms that under 
Dr. Muck this orchestra attained its great- 
est fame and greatest excellence in per- 
formance. In twenty-seven years the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra has given 2,611 
performances, of which 1,343 have been in 
Boston. Only once has the orchestra suc- 
ceeded in making its annual expenses. An 
important feature of the organization is 
the Pension Fund for superannuated mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Russell pays a tribute to the powers 
of Frederick Stock, who was chosen to suc- 
ceed Mr. Thomas. Mr. Thomas’s relations 
to the people of Chicago were so cordial 
and personal that it seemed impossible to 
carry the day by filling his place by a per- 
fect stranger from a distance. But Mr. 
Stock, whose work as Mr. Thomas’s assist- 
ant was already known, stood ready to 
engage in the difficult task of supplanting 
Mr. Thomas. Failure was predicted on 
many hands, but the only thing that failed 
was the prediction. 

The Pittsburg Orchestra was formed un- 
der the conductorship of the late Frederic 
Archer, who was an organist. He was suc- 
ceeded by Victor Herbert, who, in turn, 
was succeeded by Emil Paur. Mr. Russell 
thinks that the wonderful development of 
the Pittsburg Orchestra of late is Emil 
Paur’s greatest achievement. 

Fritz Scheel was the first conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. He died in 
1907, and, after an interregnum of disquiet, 
Carl Pohlig became the conductor. He has 
raised the orchestra to a place in the front 
rank among the orchestras of America. 

Mr. Russell makes the statement that 
“New York, which in point of priority and 
the number of orchestras rightfully heads 
the list, comes, in point of merit, certainly 
below Chicago and Boston, and perhaps 
still lower.” He relates the long list of 
achievements of the Philharmonic Society 
and of its various conductors. He inti- 
mates that certain conditions of its organ- 
ization would prevent leaders from accom- 
plishing truly great things with the orches- 
tra at present. He speaks of Mr. Safo- 
noff’s custom of leading without a baton, 
and notes the prevalence of unfavorable 
opinions upon this practice, which has been 
warmly defended by the conductor. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra he 
speaks of as the most promising of the 
metropolitan organizations, and gives great 
praise to Mr. Damrosch for his earnestness 
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and zeal, and his power of making good 
programs. 

The writer refers more briefly to the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, under F. X. 
Arens; the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
under Modest Altschuler, and the Volpe 
Orchestra, under the direction of Arnold 
Volpe. New Haven’s excellent symphony 
orchestra, under the conductorship of Dr. 
Horatio W. Parker, is noted. Cincinnati, 
which had a fine orchestra under Frank 
Van der Stucken, has at the present time 
no orchestra, due to a conflict with the 
Musicians’ Union. A movement is on foot, 
however, to organize a new orchestra. Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul have their orchestras, 
which give regular and well-attended con- 
certs under the leadership of Emil Ober- 
hofer and Walter Rothwell, respectively. 
Harley Hamilton conducts the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, which was organized 
by the aid of private contributions, and for 
which a guarantee fund has now been 
raised, and also a woman’s orchestra of 
fifty-five members. Seattle has a young 


-symphony orchestra, also maintained by a 


guarantee subscription fund provided by 
the citizens. Michael Kegrize is the con- 
ductor. Max Zach, formerly a member of 
the Boston Symphony, has successfully con- 
ducted the St. Louis Orchestra for several 
years. 

Mr. Russell speaks of the great educa- 
tional value of all of this work, and refers 
to the illuminating and extensive program 
notes prepared for each concert, which are 
now customary at our great orchestral con- 
certs. This is another of the very valuable 
ideas which originated with Theodore 
Thomas. The article is timely, for it is 
well that Americans should wake up to the 
extent and quality of their present orches- 
tral development. 





Edith Castle Sings in New England 


Boston, Feb. 15.—Edith Castle, the con- 
tralto, was one of the artists who gave a 
concert in the new opera house in Roches- 
ter, N. H., last Wednesday evening. Miss 
Castle sang a group of songs, including 
Fairchild’s “Night and Dawn,” Woodman’s 
“Pussy Willow,” Mrs. Beach’s “Ah! Love 
but a Day,” and Loomis’s “Little Dutch 
Garden,” also the contralto part in a quar- 
tet from Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” and a duet 
with Mr. Murphy, the tenor. The quartet 
also sang Verin’s “Song Cycle.” The con- 
cert was successful in every way. Miss 
Castle also sang at a concert in Boston last 
week, in which Miss Burt, violinist, and 
Miss McDowell, pianist, took part. Miss 
Castle was warmly received. D. L. L. 





203 Instruments in Biggest Band 


Paul Henneberg bandmaster of the Twen- 
ty-second Regiment has now under training 
for one concert on the afternoon of March 
7, what is said to be the largest band 
ever assembled, it numbering 203 pieces. 
There will be fifty- three clarinets, twenty 
cornets, fourteen flutes and piccolos, ten 
oboes, ‘eight bassoons, four fluegel horns, 
eight trumpets, twenty-four French horns, 
twelve baritones, twenty trombones, twelve 
tubas, four string basses, three bass drums, 
four snare drums, to name some of them. 





Mme. Sembrich’s European Farewells 


Mme. Marcella Sembrich took a fond 
farewell of America as an opera singer 
when she sailed on the Campania on Feb- 
ruary 10. Andreas Dippel, co-director of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, was there 
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with a big bunch of flowers and a letter 
signed by all her fellow artists. The diva 
wept as the steamer sailed. 

She will sing operatic farewells in Eu- 
rope until May 24, rest during the Sum- 


mer and return here in the Fall for a_ 


concert tour. 





The Wagner Craze in Italy 


In Italy there are some good souls who 
are sorely aggrieved at the Wagner craze 
in their country. In the Roman Fanfulla 
della Domenica of January 3, Eugenio 
Checchi bitterly laments the fact that so 
many of the Italian opera houses opened 
the season with Wagner operas, and casts 
a sorrowful glance back at the good old 
times when “Lucia,” “Sonnambula” and 
“Traviata” monopolized the stage. He de- 
clares that Wagner stole “Isolde’s Love- 
Death” from Norma, and proceeds: “Who 
knows? Perhaps the invisible deities of 
the island whence came Vincenzo Bellini 
and Giovanni Pacini have destroyed so 
many thousands of lives because of the too 
frequent performances of the Wagner 
operas.” Here is a new theory for the 
earthquake experts! 





Cecil James in Boston and Albany 


The comments of the critics of Boston 
and Albany, where Cecil James, the tenor, 
appeared in the “Elijah” with the Handel 
and Haydn Society, Emil Mollenhauer, di- 
dector, and the Albany Choral Society, Dr. 
Arthur Mees, conductor, were extremely 
favorable. Mention was made of his voice, 
which displayed both power and quality; of 
his stage presence, of his accurate intona- 
tion, especially in certain difficult passages, 
and of his interpretations, which were en- 
tirely satisfactory. The passages for tenor 
in the “Elijah” are neither many nor grate- 
ful, and it is therefore worthy of note that 
Mr. James received such favorable mention. 





Artists in Mrs. Strong’s Musicale 


Francis Rogers and Bruno Huhn were 
the artists at a musicale given by Mrs. 
William Everard Strong at her home No. 
176 Madison avenue, on February 7. 
Miss Rogers sang English, French, Italian 
and German songs, accompanied by Mr. 
Huhn. Among them were “Love Me Not,” 
by Succhi; “The Wanderer,” by Schubert; 
“Madeline,” by Debussy; three songs by 
Franz, and selections from Purcell, Schu- 
mann, Widor, Grieg and Massenet. 





Clarence de Vaux-Royer, violinist, assist- 
ed by Francis Rogers, baritone; Grace 
Munson, soprano; Max Liebling, pianist, 
and Bruno Huhn, pianist, gave a concert 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Carter, 150 West Fifty-eighth street, Tues- 
day evening, February 16. 
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Margaret Keyes Has a Busy Season 


Margaret Keyes has met with great suc- 
cess this season, the press speaking very 
highly of her wherever she has appeared. 
The following are some of her recent en- 
gagements: (October) Atlantic City, six 
concerts in Rochester, N. Y.; (November) 
Recital, Montreal, Canada; Orpheus Club, 
Buffalo; Waterbury, Conn., Herbert Or- 
chestra. (December) Cleveland, O.; Lake- 
wood Choral Club; recital, Erie, Pa.; con- 
cert, Hoboken, N. J.; Cleveland, O., Sing- 
ers’ Club; Arion Society, New York City; 
concert, Rockaway, L. I.; Brooklyn Orato- 
rio Society; Freundschaft Club, New York 
City. (January) Concert, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; cdncert, Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York City; recital, Tuesday Musical Club, 
Detroit; two concerts, Toronto, Canada, 
with National Chorus, Walter Damrosch 
and New York Symphony Orchestra; Troy, 
N. Y.; concert, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadel- 
phia; Beethoven ‘concert, New York City, 
Walter Damrosch. On Washington’s birth- 
day, Febrvary 22, she will sing in Rochester, 
and on February 25 at the Guido Club, 


Buffalo. 





Lilla Ormond’s Western Successes 


Lilla Ormond, the Boston contralto, has 
just filled two important engagements in 
the West, one at Drake College, Des 
Moines, Ia., and the other at Milwaukee. 

The recital at Drake College was the 
second appearance of Miss Ormond in that 
place, and, although her previous concert 
had won much favorable notice for her, the 
last engagement aroused even more com- 
ment and most appreciative criticism. 

Milwaukee musicians who attended her 
recital in the Atheneum were charmed by 
her winning stage presence, and were en- 
thusiastic over her refinement and warmth 
of interpretation. Her diction and phras- 
ing were displayed to good effect in a pro- 
gram which contained a comprehensive va- 
riety of songs. 

Large audiences attended both concerts 
and were most cordial in their reception of 
the several numbers. 





Helen Waldo’s Plans 


Helen Waldo, the New York contralto, 
goes West for a one-month recital tour, 
starting April 1. She will visit Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois and Indi- 
ana. Miss Waldo has secured a position as 
contralto of the First Reformed Church, 
Brooklyn, to take the place of Cecilia Win- 
ter, and starts her church work on May 
I, 1909. 

The Quartet Allegro, of which Miss 
Waldo is contralto, will give a concert in 
Yonkers on March 1. 

Miss Waldo is also one of the two so- 
loists with the Orpheus Club, of Pater- 
son, N. J., when she will sing an aria from 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” and a group of 
songs. Maud Powell, the violinist, will be 
the other soloist. 





Otto Meyer in the Middle West 


During the past few weeks Otto Meyer, 
the violinist, and his assisting pianist, Alex- 
ander Russell, have been making an ex- 
tended tour in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 
Ever since the opening of the tour last 
November these artists have been adding 
to their reputations as masters of their 
chosen instruments. 

Among the engagements filled recently 
may be mentioned La Porte, Ind., Mr. Mey- 
er’s home town, where he was given an 
ovation; Hammond, Ind.; Valparaiso, Ind. ; 
Michigan City. Monmouth College, Mon- 
mouth, Ill.; Sterling, Ill.; Clinton, Ia.; 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia.; Rome, 
N. Y.; Princeton, Ill. and Kewanee, III. 





Gadski Completes Long Tour 

Cuicaco, Feb, 15.—Mme. Johanna Gadski, 
who concluded her concert here this after- 
noon, having rounded out half a hundred 
without a disappointment or postponement, 
won the enthusiastic approval of a large 
audience that assembled in her honor in 
Orchestra Hall, despite a miniature blizzard 
that was raging. Happily, the distinguished 
singer seemed unwearied by her long tour, 
and was in fine vocal trim and a most gra- 
cious mood. (... B. -IN 


PADEREWSKI'S FIRST 
SYMPHONY PLAYED 


Great Throng Attends Premiére 
at Boston Orchestra’s Concert 
in Boston 


(Continued from page 1.) 


The symphony occupied about one hour 
and a quarter in actual performance. The 
first movement speaks of Poland’s past. It 
has a long and extended introduction in 
slow tempo and a fiery allegro. The open- 
ing, for muted strings, is beautiful, while 
not overoriginal. It is tragically reminis- 
cent. The main body of the movement is 
very militant in spirit. A chivalrous theme, 
full of ardor, leaps from the violins toward 
the end of the exposition, a theme that 
savors of Chopin in his more heroic vein, 
and which is scarcely more than a phrase 
that mounts in sequence. The movement 
is carefully constructed, though the devel- 
opment is often thin-spun. There is a sud- 
den pause just before the end when the 
organ enters with a snatch of a chorale. 
Somewhat effective, but far from new. 
Throughout this movement, throughout the 
symphony, in fact, there are abundant ref- 
erences to the scores of Tschaikowsky. 

The second movement, portraying the 
lyric nature of the Poles, the softer aspect 
of the national character, is to me by far 
the finest section. The melodic thought is 
more spontaneous, or spontaneously ex- 
pressed; there is more color and more clar- 
ity in the instrumentation. The melody is 
truly racial; the movement is reasonabiy 
concise. The finale hobbles. The magni- 
tude of the self-imposed task seems to have 
paralyzed the composer’s pen. Dreary waste 
places abound, and interesting ideas are 
frittered away by over-much repetition 
which becomes meaningless. The instru- 
mentation, as I have inferred, is thick and 
colorless and generally ineffective. There 
are some freak experiments with the in- 
struments which bring no tangible results 
to the unprepared listener. Doubtless Mr. 
Paderewski often had other sounds in mind 
than those he put upon paper. 

The work impresses one as if each phrase 
had been pruned and barbered until it had 
lost its savor. Many cuts could be made 
to great advantage. 

As a virtuoso this artist has never done 
himself such justice, in late years. When 
he played the Saint-Saéns concerto the 
piano became as puissant and many-col- 
ored, if not more so, than the orchestra. 
The pianist created anew the music that 
he played. He carried the whole orchestra, 
it seemed, upon his shoulders; he toyed 
with difficulties, playing with a passion of 
inspiration and magnetism that were in- 
toxicating, overwhelming. The audience 
was not slow to appreciate, and there were 
the encores that any appearance of this 
virtuoso seems to make necessary. 

Mr. Fiedler and his men—the rehearsals 
of the symphony had been under the super- 
vision of the composer—accomplished won- 
ders with the new work and in the sweep- 
ing performance of the concerto. 

After the somewhat cold reception of the 
symphony Mr. Paderewski proceeded to 
heap coals of fire upon the good people of 
Boston. Cornered by a reporter, he said: 
“Tt is not embarrassing in the least to tell 
you why I have planned to have my sym- 
phony nerformed for the first time here in 
Boston. It is quite simple, the answer to 
that question. I never thought of any other 
city or any other orchestra but yours. Not 
for one moment have I considered any 
other. I wanted my symphony introduced 
to the world by the best orchestra in the 
world. And the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra is without doubt the best orchestra in 
the world. I wanted not only your 
orchestra, but that other requisite, an in- 
telligent and appreciative audience.” 

Ou1in Downes 





London had 1,300 concerts, in all, during 
the year 1908. 





WESTERN COMPOSER’S 
SONGS ARE POPULAR 











THROUGHOUT COUNTRY 





MRS. LOLA CARRIER WORRELL 


Denver, Col., Feb. 13.—The songs of 
Mrs. Lola Carrier Worrell, of this city, 
have become known throughout the middle 
and western States chiefly through the in- 
dividual efforts of the composer, who has 
given her own interpretation of them be- 
fore some thirty-odd music societies this 
season. 

She returned recently from her Eastern 
engagements laden with innumerable evi- 
dences of triumphs in the form of news- 
paper reports and expressions of undis- 
guised praise for her work from many 
noted Eastern composers, and with assur- 
ances from several well-known concert 
singers that some of her songs would have 
a place on their programs next season. 

At a recent concert, under the auspices 
of the Colorado Springs Musical Club, Mrs. 
Worrell sang fourteen of her songs, eleven 
of which are already published and the 
others being prepared for the press. 

W. S. 





Nordica Victim of Cold 


Colds and postponements seemed indis- 
solubly linked in the order of cause and 
effect. Mme. Nordica, and consequently 
her plans, is the latest victim of the popu- 
lar American ailment. For this reason her 
recital scheduled for last Tuesday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall was held off for two 
weeks from that date. The prima donna’s 
intention up to within a few hours of the 
time, had been to sing, but strict orders 


from her physician, Dr. Baruch, made the’ 


change necessary. 








Sulli Pupil for Opera Abroad 


Emma Gleason, a New Haven pupil of 
Giorgio M. Sulli, has received a flattering 
offer to sing in opera abroad. Miss Glea- 
son, who has gotten all of her vocal in- 
struction from Mr, Sulli, will sail for Rome 
late in April and will appear in roles from 
“La Somnambula,” “Marta” and _ other 
works of like style, at the Teatro Nazion- 
ale, some time in June. Miss Gleason pos- 
sesses a voice that is especially admirable 
in coloratura work, and she will undoubt- 
edly sing many of the more florid rdles 
during the season. 





Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden” 
will be given in the Church of Our Father, 
Grand Avenue and Lefferts Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on Tuesday evening, February 
23. The soloists will be Alice Merritt 
Cochran, soprano; Nella Brown Kellogg, 
contralto; Andre C. Carré, tenor; William 
J. Falk, accompanist 
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EAMES'S FAREWELL 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Distinguished Diva Sings for Last 
Time in ‘“ Tosca ’’—Suppresses 
Incipient Fire 





Following close upon the farewells of 
another stellar light in the prima donna 
constellation, Emma Eames trilled adio 
in a final ‘performance of “Tosca” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on last Monday 
evening. 

Mme. Eames’s leave-taking was not a 
great popular function like that of Mme. 
Sembrich. It was more like the farewells 
at the close of a season under the Grau 
régime. Though there had been no author- 
itative announcement to that effect till it 
was made by the lady herself, it had been 
understood for some time that this would 
be her last appearance. 

The second largest audience of the sea- 
son was absorbed in the tragic scene in the 
second act of “Tosca,” where she approaches 
the table where lays the knife which is to 
slay Scarpia. A moment before the burning 
wick of one of the wax candles had dropped 
to the tablecloth, and a little puff of smoke, 
unnoticed by but few, told of the damage. 

Handicapped by the clinging robes that 
she wore, the prima donna made her way 
to the table before the music had given the 
cue. With a few pats of her hand, in the 
home-like manner of a woman saving the 
ironing-board cloth from the impress of a 
too hot iron, she extinguished the incipient 
blaze. There was a spontaneous burst of 
applause from those who realized the thing 
that had been done, and the rest of the au- 
dience sat wondering. 

Following the applause at the end of the 
act came the surprise. 

Two attendants began to bring floral 
tributes, until half of the stage was banked 
with them. The applause continued, and at 
last Mme. Eames waved her hand for si- 
lence, and in a strained and nervous voice 
said: 

“This is good-bye.” 

There was a catch in her voice, and the 
audience straightened up to listen. 

“Whatever is good in me you have 
brought out,” continued Mme. Eames. “You 
have been very exacting and have insisted 
always on the best that is in me. In the 
eighteen years that I have sung here I have 
endeavored to give you my best. My love 
I leave with you. Good-bye.” 

Caruso was billed to appear as Cavara- 
dossi, but he being indisposed, Martin sub- 
stituted. The latter’s performance was 
creditable, as was Scotti’s impersonation of 
Scar pia. 





Karl Klein’s New York Recital 


The New York recital of Karl Klein, the 
violinist, Bruno Oscar Klein at the piano, 
occurs on Friday evening, February 109, at 
Mendelssohn Hall. The program, which is, 
an interesting one, is as follows: Concerto 
in E major, J. S. Bach; “Ave Maria,” Schu- 
hert- Wilhelmj; “ Parsifal” paraphrase, 
Wagner-Wilhelmj; “Notturno,” new, B. O. 
Klein; minuetto, Beethoven; “Jota Navar- 
ra,” Sarasate, and Lalo’s Symphonie, “Es- 
pagnole.” The recital will be fully reviewed 
in the next issue. 





Howard Brockway, pianist; J. C. Van 
Huylsteyn, violinist, and Bart Wirtz, ’cell- 
ist, played ensemble and solo selections by 
Haydn, Chopin, Brahms and Dvorak, at a 
concert at the Arundell Club on February 
6. The members of the Trio are all teach- 
ers at the Peabody Conservatory, Balti- 
more. 








Piano Players 
and Piano Teachers: 


You have devoted years, perhaps, 
to the study of music, but has your 
study at the piano been as thor- 
ough as your work warrants? The 
vitals of the piano are contained 
in the action. 


Strauch Bros. 
Piano Actions 


are fully described in an interest- 
ing book, which traces the history 
of the development of the piano- 
forte action from earliest days. 
Let us mail you a copy. Sent 
free on request. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


30 Tenth Avenue New York 
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More About Musical Conditions in Italy 


Rome, ITALy, Jan, 28, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Just at present there is great excitement 
here in Italy within the sacred precincts 
of the “musical trust.” For a while, as 
the Germans say, “one hand washed the 
other,” and everything went smoothly, ex- 
cept with the poor singer, who had to pay 
the piper, but soon the desire for gain in- 
creased, and there was a “corner,” not in 
grain, but music. 

A certain firm, having the control of the 
scores of a large number of operas, and 
receiving a “royalty” every time they are 
given, has gradually acquired a number of 
small theaters all over Italy, and has also 
obtained a controlling voice in several of 
the large ones, while a relative has started 
an agency for.singers. Then the mine was 
sprung—the “royalty” was doubled, while, 
in addition, objections were raised to the 
singers engaged through outside agencies 
—one could not consent to trust these roles 
to such artists, should prefer others, clients 
of the relative; as a result, many agents 
were thrown out of business, while first 
performances have become such a farce 
that few care to hear a singer until it has 
been proved that he can sing. 

That long-suffering, patient beast of bur- 
den—the public—is beginning to lay back 
its long ears and draw in its hind legs, 
and the papers are full of lists of failures 
at dozens of opera houses all through Italy, 
while they are inquiring what it mean 
that impresarios cannot judge if a singer 
be good or bad until he has _  ap- 
peared before the public. With this fight 
on within the ring, and the public ready 
to back the weaker side, we may expect 
some quite interesting developments later. 

The grand opera at Madrid seems also 
to have had its troubles, three different 
Italian directors of orchestra have been 
returned without thanks. One had some 
difficulty with the principal artists, who ap- 
pealed to the authorities, when the con- 
ductor was told he must apologize. He 
refused, and was sent to prison for several 
days, and when released he was deported 
at once. The other two were found in- 
adequate and dismissed. The Italian papers 
declare they do not understand this state 
of affairs, unless the Spaniards have de- 
cided to give all the opportunities they can 
to their own people—Spain for the Span- 
iard, if he is as capable as the foreigners. 
The time seems to have passed when it 
was thought that one must be a great 
artist, simply because he was born in /taly, 
and now the world-is asking not where 
an artist is born, but what he can do, for 
genius and talent are confined to no country 
or race. 

There seems to be the same strife be- 
tween conductors and singers all over the 
world. Is the orchestra the principal end 
and object of an opera, or is it the accom- 
paniment—the background, as it were—to 
display the singers at their best? It would 
seem, when the composer took the trouble 
to write parts for singers, he expected the 
said parts to be heard, but I attended a 
representation at the Scala not long ago, 
when much of the time one saw the lips 
of the singers move, but all sound was 
entirely drowned by the blare of ‘the in- 
struments. 

W. B. Chase, of the New York Eening 
Sun, stated the case concisely when he 
spoke of a “$15.50 trombone overpowering 
a $1,000 voice,” and suggested the em- 
ployment ‘of a piano instead of .an or- 
chestra. This has been tried in Milano. 
All the orchestras in the city having “gone 
on a strike” for a fortnight, opera was 
given several times at the Dal Verne, with 
only the aid of a piano, to fair audiences, 
with good success, and it was surprising 
how the absence of the orchestra allowed 
one to judge much more correctly of the 
quality and style of the voices. 

As God gave the voice and man made 
the instrument, it seems reasonable to con- 
sider the first the superior. A conductor is 
obliged to confine himself in a certain de- 
gree to the written notes, to be as it were 
the metronome of his company, but df 
he cannot feel the composer’s intentions, 
does not make one note a little longer 
another a trifle shorter, his directing—the 
orchestra’s rendering—of the music will 
always be mechanical, inartistic. It is for 
this reason that a truly great director will 
always defer to an artist’s idea of his rdle, 
and not trying to overpower the voice, but 
working for the general effect, will do all 
in his power to give a perfect production 
of that glorious thing, grand opera. 

America is deeply indebted to Hammer- 
stein, not only because he has enabled our 
people to hear the best of operas and 
singers, and has also given us the finest 
opera house in the world, where everything 
on both sides of the curtain is the best of 
its kind, but he has done more: he has 





given American singers a chance at his 
theater, even if they had not a European 
reputation nor a European backing. 

I am surprised to find an Italian knows 
less about the sanitary condition of Milano 
than I—a stranger. If any one will make 
a few inquiries-among the best-known and 
oldest: teachers in that city he will learn 
that the climate, with its almost constant 
mists and fogs during nine months of the 
year and intense heat the other three, is 
about the worst of all Italy for a singer’s 
throat, while an interview with any reli- 
able physician will convince him that the 
city is ravaged by all varieties of phthisis 
(throat, lung, stomach, bowels and spine), 
while typhus, almost unknown to civilized 
lands at the present time, is a not vuncom- 
mon visitor. The government has about 
decided to increase the tax on all articles 
of food, in order to raise sufficient funds 
to rebuild Messina, which will greatly in- 
crease the price of living in Italy and all 
to the hardships of the student. 

Emit Brinces. 


Treatment of American Singers Abroad 
St. Louts, Mo., Feb. 13, 1900. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERIca: 

Every week I find something of interest 
to me in your paper. It brims with vigor 
and news, and I am glad to see it prosper 
as it does. 

I will, however, with your permission, 
permit myself one criticism, and that is in 
regard to the attitude you have taken dur- 
ing the last year concerning music and 
musicians abroad and in- your country. 

Your paper has a_ wide circulation 
throughout the United States, and is read 
in the country as well as in the cities. It 
is the medium through which people not in 
close touch with the great musical centers 
receive their impressions. Your allusions 
and assertions to the effect that singers 
from America are not fairly treated in 
foreign countries is, in my Opinion, a mis- 
take. I say this because of my personal 
knowledge on this subject and of what I 
have seen and observed. I have found in 
France, my own country, at least, that 
American artists and musicians are well 
received and highly appreciated when de- 
serving of it. 

I further desire to take exception to your 
advocating that students should not go 
abroad to study. I grant that good teachers 
can be found right here in America, but 
for one who desires to fit himself for the 
stage, opera or concert, something much 
more is needed than the special line of in- 
struction he pursues. 

I also wish to say here that, as a rule, 
American artists are lacking in edrcation 
and temperament, and what they need, most 
all, is to be brought into contact with peo- 
ple of warmer blood, more fervid nature, 
more demonstrative, more excitable. And 
it is in this respect that a few years spent 
in Europe go far toward equipping a stu- 
dent mentally for a public career. This 
trainine is, to my mind, of as much im- 
portance for the success of an artist as the 
development of his own particular talent. 

Marie Pernet-McCarry. 


[The letter of Mme. Pernet-McCarty 
gives us an opportunity to point out to the 
readers of this paper that they must make 
a distinction between what the paper itself 
says and what is said in the paper in letters 
to the editor by musicians and subscribers, 
who write to it and whose views are given, 
not as those of the paper, but as their own, 
and as being worthy of attention and dis- 
cussion. 

In the first place, Musica America has 
never itself stated that singers from Amer- 
ica are not fairly treated in foreign coun- 
tries. It has printed some letters on this 
subject from singers and managers who 
have visited foreign countries. Further- 
more, this paper has never stated that stu- 
dents should not go abroad to study; on 
the contrary, the Editor has shown, in sev- 
eral articles, where great gain can be made 
by going abroad, but at the same time it 
was also stated that the necessity of going 
abroad for study, which used to be abso- 
lute, is no longer absolute, and that there 
are teachers and conservatories, and oppor- 
tunities here for study such as there were 
not even a few years ago, which are fully 
adequate to the production of artists of 
distinction, of which we have a number 
now on the operatic as well as the concert 
stage, winning fame and a large reward.— 
Editor MusicaL AMERICA. ] 





The Tricks of Vocal “Quacks” 

No. 54 West THIRTY-NINTH STREET, 

New York, Feb. 15, 1900. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

In your issue of February 13 I find an 
article in which some tricks of “fake” 
vocal teachers are exposed. I congratulate 
you upon this timely warning for the pub- 


lic against such humbugs, but don’t you 
think that they exist because the people 
want to be humbugged? 

In showing them how the art of singing 
is difficult, in making the pupils pay a big 
price, people think that they get the very 
best. Of course they show their ignorance, 
but when they don’t know, how may they 
judge? 

Is it not true the whole world over 
that he who makes the biggest noise will 
be the most noticed? What is the good of 
being humble and modest and be ignored? 

I have been fighting for years to estab- 
lish the truth about voice training, and I 
find the biggest opposition among musical 
authorities. Not that they condemn the 
reform I am ‘trying to introduce, but they 
even don’t want to know what I am talk- 
ing about, for fear I might know something 
more than they know. 

As I am a prize pupil of the Paris Con- 
servatory, I wrote to Ambroise Thomas, 
who was then the director, to allow me 
to come to the Paris Conservatory and 
show him the results of my experience and 
the way in which I succeed to “even” the 
female voice. Mr. Thomas answered me 
that he remembered me well, that I was 
one of the most brilliant pupils of the Con- 
servatory, but that he could not grant my 
request. If I succeeded it would be an 
unfavorable criticism of their teachers; 
if I did not succeed it would be a criticism 
of himself. The whole letter is written 
in his own handwriting, and dated April, 
1890. 

Lately I have been trying in New York 
to associate with teachers, with a view 
to establishing a standard method of voice 
training. Here again I have found opposi- 
tion. How could it be different? I claim 
that to sing right is the easiest thing in 
the world. It is only difficult when you 
don’t know how to open your throat, and 
place the tone in the right position. Then 
you have to study hard to cover all your 
imperfections. And the greatest difficulty 
among prima donnas is to “even” the tones 
between medium and chest. It is accepted 
by prima donnas and by teachers that the 
middle voice is always weak, and that can- 
not be helped. Now I claim that I can 
overcome this difficulty, and that I know 
how to make these tones just as full and 
strong as the rest of the voice. Let the 
one who is interested in that subject take 
the trouble to find out how I do it. 

Yours very truly, 
A. LITSNER. 


The Celesta 


Hastincs, MInn., Feb. 8, 1909. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

Can you give me any information 
through MusicaL AMERICA in regard to the 
Celesta, mentioned in one of your Boston 
articles concerning a concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Yours very truly, M. T. CHAPIN. 

[Grove’s Dictionary gives the following 
account of the Celesta: “The Celesta is 
a keyboard instrument of the harmonica 
family, in which plates of steel suspended 
over resonating boxes of wood are struck 
by hammers after the manner of the piano- 
forte action. It was invented in 1886 by 
M. Auguste Mustel, of Paris, who has since 
combined its characteristic effects with 
those of the “Mustel Organ,” producing 
some distinctly new qualities of tone. The 
tone of the celesta itself is of exquisite 
purity, and as an orchestral instrument it 
has been used by a large number of modern 
French composers in operas, ballets, and 
mystic pieces, where a special quality of 
tone is required. Outside France few com- 
posers of eminence have as yet employed 
the instrument, chief among them being 
Tschaikowsky, who introduces it into the 
‘Danse de Fée Dragée’ in his ‘Casse-Noi- 
sette’ ballet suite. Leoncavallo and Puccini 
have also used it. Its compass is five oc- 
taves upwards from the bass c.”—Ed. Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. ] 





A Card from Mme. Sembrich 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Sir: Will you increase my debt of grati- 
tude to the good people of New York by 
publishing my thanks to those who sent 
me flowers and other remembrances at my 
last performance. The names of many of 
them are unknown to me, for in the con- 
fusion of the last evening at the opera 
house their cards were lost. Will you in- 
form them by means of this letter how 
cordially I thank them, and accept my 
thanks for your own kindness. 

MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 


Melba’s Matinée Performances 
New York, Feb. 13, 1900. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERIcA: 

To settle a dispute, will vou kindly tell 
me whether or not Mme. Melba appeared 
at a Saturday matinée this season in any 
opera other than “Otello”? Very truly, 

H. J. STRAHAN. 

[Mme. Melba sang at two Saturday 















matinée performances this season. The 
first, on December 19, was in “La Bohéme” 
and the second, on January 2, in “Otello.” 
—Editor MusicAL AMERICA.] 


KATHARINE GOODSON 
AROUSES AUDIENCE 


St. Paul Hears Many Recitals and 
Musicales by Local] Singers 
and Players 


St. Paut, Feb. 15.—Katharine Goodson, 
pianist, and Conductor Walter H. Rothwell, 
of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, shared 
the honors at the thirteenth popular con- 
cert in the Auditorium last Sunday after- 
noon. 

Elgar’s military march, “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance,” op. 30, played at a tempo 
slower than had been heard in St. Paul be- 
fore, furnished a dignified opening number. 
This was followed by Liszt’s E flat con- 


certo, which Miss Goodson played with an 
intensity and virility which electrified the 
audience. There was remarkable unity of 
purpose in the solo and the accompaniment 
as rendered by the orchestra. The applause 
of the audience indicated that Miss Good- 
son had added another city to her long list 
of triumphs. 

A Chopin group was charmingly played, 
and afforded the audience another oppor- 
tunity to express its hearty approval of 
the English pianist. 

Four movements from Glazounow’s Suite, 
“Scenes de Ballet,” op. 22, aroused equal 
enthusiasm in the second part of the pro- 
gram, which closed with a waltz, “Im Pu- 
penladen,” by Bayer. 

Sarah Stanley Dewey, director of music 
at Oak Hall, Mrs. Backus’s school for girls, 
appeared in piano recital Saturday evening. 
In a concerto by Rubinstein the orchestral 
parts were supplied by Gladys Jones at the 
second piano. A group of solos included 
MacDowell’s “To the Sea,” a Beethoven 
rondo and an etude, bereuse and scherzo 
by Chopin. 

Miss Dewey was ably assisted by D. F. 
Colville, the well-known baritone of the 
House of Hope choir, in a group of three 
songs, “Heinrich?’ by Wollf; “The Pipes 
of Pan,” by Elgar, and “The Hills o’ 
Skye,” by Harris. Eva White was the ac- 
companist. 

Wallace Hall, Macalester College, was 
the scene of a gathering of musicians from 
the Twin Cities Monday evening to hear 
Harry E. Phillips, baritone, in recital. 

The program opened with Part I. of 
Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, “In Memo- 
riam,” which was followed by “Widmung” 
and “Ich Grolle Nicht,” by Schumann; 
Schubert’s “Der Doppelgainzer,” and “The 
Organ Grinder” and Loewi’s “Edward.” 
The English songs were Quilter’s “Two 
Songs of Sorrow,” “Passing Dreams,” and 
“A Land of Silence”; Fleger’s “The 
Horn,” Sydney Homer’s “Requiem” and 
“The Pauper’s Drive”; “The Crying of 
Water,” by Campbell-Tipton, and Dam- 
rosch’s “Danny Deever.” The audience was 
warmly appreciative of Mr. Phillips’s fine 
voice and artistic renditions. Bessie God- 
kin accompanied at the piano. 

The Schubert Club presented two of its 
newly elected active members at its fort- 
nightly recital on Wednesday afternoon. 

Carlotta Stockdill exploited an unusually 
fine voice and sincere musicianship in Ru- 
dolph Ganz’s “Was Ist Die Liebe,” the 
“Sapphische Ode” by Brahms, “Morgen 
Hymn,” by Henschel, and Bohm’s “Still 
Wie Die Nacht.” 

Helen Cowley’s 








performance of the 
Brahms Rhapsodie, Op. 70, No. 1; Chopin's 
“Fantasie Impromptu,” and “Widmung,” 
by Schumann-Liszt indicated a generous 
measure of talent and good schooling. 

Marie McCormick made a graceful ap 
pearance and sang with the conviction of 
the experienced singer the following songs: 
“In der Ferne,” by Schubert; “Dein Ange 
sicht,” by Schumann; “Feldeinsamkeit,” 
by Brahms; Richard Strauss’s “Serenade,” 
and “Gems,” by Chaminde. 

The program closed with the first move 
ment of a concerto for harp, by Godefroid, 
played by Giuseppe del’ Aquila, with Lima 
O’Brien at the piano. Pi. B. 





Frederick, Md., College Celebrates 


FrepericK, Mp., Feb. 15.—The Women’s 
College, of Frederick, celebrated the cen 
tenary of Mendelssohn’s birth with a con- 
cert, the program of which contained only 
works of that composer. Laura Grant 
Short, organist; Maurice G. Beckwith, bar- 
itone; Grayson Staley and the Misses 
Brodbeck, Birely and Gibson appeared on 
the program. W.J.R. 
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SECOND BEETHOVEN CYCLE CONCERT 


Margaret Keyes and David Mannes the Soloists with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra 


The second concert of the Beethoven 
Cycle by the Symphony Society of New 
York, Walter Damrosch conductor, was 
given at Carnegie Hall Thursday afternoon, 
February 11. The soloists were Margaret 
Keyes and David Mannes. The following 
program was given: 

Symphony No. 3, “Eroica,” Opus 55; Three 
Sacred Songs (words by Gellert), “Bitten,” “Vom 
Tode,” “Die Eh in der Natur’; Romance for 
Violin in G; Three Overtures to “Fidelio,’’ Leo- 


nore No. 1 (1807), Leonore No. 2 (1805), Lenore 
No. 3 (1806). 


The “Eroica” had an excellent reading, 
and the great funeral march was given 
with particularly impressive effect. The 
first movement admits, perhaps of more 
poignant and tragic 
effects than the 
conductor gave it, 
but the finer imag- 
inative moments 
were made to stand 
out in ,all_ their 
Beethovenian awe- 
someness. . 

Miss Keyes sang 
the three sacred 
songs with a voice 
of unusual beauty. 
It is a rare voice, 
rich and very hu- 
man in appeal. 
There are singers 
whom from _ the 

Margaret Keyes first vibration of 

the first note we 
are certain that we shall enjoy, and Miss 
Keyes is one of them. 








To sing in Carnegie Hall, while a con- 
siderable test for a singer, appeared not to 
overtax her rowers, and she carried out 
finely the spirit of the Beethoven songs, 
especially the second, with its suggestions 
of Wagner’s “Traume.” 

David Mannes’s performance of the Ro- 
mance in G was characteristic of the play- 
er’s individuality. Mr. Mannes always does 
things in an interesting way, a particularly 
desirable quality in the present instance, 
for this Romance is one of Beethoven's 
less interesting compositions. While it has 
the general Beethoven quality, it has not 
the imaginative features one expects from 
Beethoven at his best. Mr. Mannes played 
the work with feeling and with fine intona- 
tion and shading. 

The novel procedure of giving the three 
overtures to “Fidelio” in succession proved 
extremely interesting and illuminating. No. 
I, written last to accommodate an orches- 
tra not up to the difficulties of, the others, 
shows the concessions of the composer and 
reveals some of the weaknesses usually 
occurring in the work written for a special 
occasion. 

It is almost incredible to think of genius 
so great that it should be dissatisfied with 
its creation of the “Leonore” No. 2. The 
average listener will make little distinction 
between this and the revision, “Leonore” 
No. 3. 

The overtures were given with much 
spirit, and the brilliant rushes of the vio- 
lins were very effective. The audiences at- 
tending the Beethoven Cycle are appreci- 
ative, and should be larger. 


A. F. 





BEETHOVEN ATTRACTS 
MILWAUKEE PEOPLE 





Bach Orchestra Plays Miscellaneous 
Program—Opera Presenied in 


Polish Language 

Mi_wavuKkKeEge, Wis., Feb. 15.—With its 
usual ability to attract, the Bach Orchestra 
drew a capacity audience to the West Side 
Turn Hall, where a program containing a 
Beethoven symphony and popular suites, 
overtures and solos, was performed re- 
cently. 

Some of the important features were a 
rendition of the andante cantabile from 
Beethoven's first symphony, Meyer Hjel- 
mund’s celebrated intermezzo, in which the 
stringed ensemble of the organization 
scored a great success, and the “Fidelio” 
overture. A flute and clarinet duet of Bar- 
nard’s was rendered by Carl Woempner, 
flutist, and Carlo Dost, clarinetist... Amanda 
Wallschlaeger, a local singer, won a gen- 
erous amount of applause. Bach’s Orches- 
tra never displayed its powers to better 
advantage, and did itself much credit’ in 
the rendition of a new ballet bv Alban 
Foerster, a new overture composed by 
Christopher Bach, and Lacome’s “Spanish 
suite. 

Rheinhardt’s operetta, “The Sweet Girl, 
was performed here for the first time, in 
the Polish language, by forty singers from 
the Harmonica and Kabina choruses. The 
operetta, which was given for charity, at- 
tracted a large audience. 

Otto Goritz, the well-known Gerinan 
singer, sang recently at the Deutscher Club 
and won instant recognition from the large 
audience. In tonal beauty and musical un- 
derstanding Mr. Goritz has not been sur- 
passed in Milwaukee for some time. The 


program was handled with artistic skill. 
M. 





ELMAN PLEASES OVER 3,000 


Columbus, O., Gives the Young Violinist 
an Enthusiastic Reception 


Cotumsus, O., Feb. 15.—Mischa Elman 
played to an audience of 3,300 people last 
Tuesday night in Memorial Hall. The 
main portion of the audience consisted of 
the members of the Women’s Music Club, 
which presented him. 

He quite fulfilled the high expectations 
of his hearers and held the attention of all 
throughout his varied program. 


Gabrilowitsch had a splendid triumph in 
Columbus. He, himself said that nowhere 
in America, excepting Washington, had he 
been greeted with such warm and enthusi 
astic applause. The audience was not of a 
size that Columbus should give such an 
artist, though a very discriminating and in 
terested number of music-lovers enjoyed 
the program. 

Oley Speaks sang several groups of 
songs in a very delightful manner, and was 
cordially received by his listeners. Mr. 
Speaks is very popul: ir in this, his home 
city, and his singing is always enjoyed. 

Channing Ellery is still here with his 
concert band, and Columbus is enjoying 
many and varied musical treats. The Ned- 
dermeyer-Columbus Band is also continuing 
its Sunday concerts and large audiences are 
the rule. 

The Euterpean Chorus of Women, under 
the able direction of Mary Cassel, will give 
its annual entertainment in the Southern 
Theatre this week. H. B. 


MAUD POWELL TRIO CONQUERS 





American Organization Makes Great 
Success in Canadian City 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, Feb. 12.—Local 


musical circles are still talking of the sen- 
sation occasioned by the appearance here 
of the Maud Powell Trio. Certain musical 
organizations have played here often and 
have acquired an extensive clientele, so 
that it was all the more remarkable that 
this trio, which was practically unknown 
here, should conquer local musicians so 
completely. 

The playing of Mme. Powell opened up 
new vistas of violin possibilities and held 
the audience spellbound. May Mukle also 
demonstrated her mastery of the ’cello with 
such success that she was compelled to re- 
spond with additional numbers. The ac 
companying of Anne Ford was excellent 
in its adaptability to the various, solo in- 
struments, and the moods of the different 
compositions performed. 

The concert was given under the auspices 
of the Women’s Musical Club, the fore- 
most organization of its kind in the city. 


Mrs. Swift with Reynolds Trio 

30sTON, Feb. 15.—A musicale was given 
at Trinity Court last Friday evening by 
3ertha Wesselhoeft Swift, the soprano, 
and the Helen Reynolds Trio. The pro- 
gram included Beethoven’s Variations, op. 
121, Mendelssohn’s Andante from Trio in 
C Minor, and Sinding’s Trio in D Major. 
Miss Swift sang a group of English and 
German songs and an aria from Massenet’s 
“Le Cid.” Miss Swift is to sing at a 
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private recital at the home of Mrs. J. 
Warren Goddard, in New York City, 
March 5, and at a concert in Waltham, 
Mass, March 13. The recital of songs for 
children which she recently gave in Provi- 
dence was so successful that arrangements 
are now being made for a return engage- 
ment in that city which will take place 
probably about Easter. Miss Swift has a 
number of pupils who are anxious to study 
with her during the coming Summer in 
Europe, and it is probable that she will 
make some arrangements to teach while 
on her annual European tour. 2m a A 








WESTERN VIOLINIST 
TO PLAY BACH AND 
BRAHMS IN ROME 

















J. JELLAIN 


San Francisco Violinist, Who Has 
Toured the West Extensively, and 
Is Now in Brussels, Belgium 


Brusse.s, Feb. 8.—J. Jellain, a violinist 
of San Francisco, and a player who has 
toured the West, rcceiving excellent notices 
from the critics for his playing, is now in 
Brussels, where he is studying with Cesar 
Thomson, the great violinist and teacher. 

Mr. Jellain is a violinist of great attain- 
ments and will appear shortly in Rome, 
Italy, playing, besides other numbers, con- 
certos by Bach and Brahms. In addition 
to his concert work in this city, Mr. Jell- 
ain has been connected with the California 
Ccnservatory of Music as instructor of the 
violin, 


AMERICAN MUSIC ENJOYED 


Etta Hamilton Martin and Emma Rich- 
ardson-Kiiester Heard in Brooklyn 


Etta Hamilton Martin, dramatic  so- 
prano, and Emma _ Richardson-Kiister, 
pianist, gave “An Afternoon of American 
Music” recently at the home of Mrs. J. 
Morton Halstead, No. 230 Clinton street, 
Brooklyn. 

MacDowell, the Alpha and Omega of 
American music up to the present time, 
was first and last on the program. 

Mrs. Martin has a dramatic soprano 
voice of pleasing quality. It is remarkably 
pure, of wide range and most satisfactory 
in emotional songs which lie within her 
middle register. Mrs. Richardson-Kiister 
played several piano solos and accompa- 
nied Mrs. Martin, giving satisfactory inter- 
pretations of her share of the program. 
She has a lightness of touch particularly 
adapted to MacDowell in his mysterious 
moods. 

The audience, which filled every bit of 
space on the main floor, overflowed up the 
stairs, expressed its enthusiasm in as much 
noise as daintily white-gloved hands and 
elaborate fashionable modern costumes 
would permit. A reception was held after 
the concert. 

The Associated Board of London’s Royal 
Academy of Music and Royal College of 
Music, which has never succeeded in mak- 
ing its examinations popular in Canada, has 
had better luck in other parts of Great 
sritain. One of its representatives has just 
been distributing certificates among impres 
sionable candidsies at Malta and Gibraltar. 


NORDICA EULOGIZES 
AMERICA’S PROGRESS 


20,000-Mile Tour Reveals Advance- 
ment of Musical Art in 
City and Country 


In reply to the question, “Is America 
growing musically?” Mme. Lillian Nordica 
answer with a decided affirmative. Return- 
ing from a tour of 20,000 miles into the 
crooks and crannies of the country, the diva 
is certainly qualified to judge as to the 
quickening pulse of musical interest. While 
it is true that the presence of the famous 
prima donna would be calculated to ani 
mate where her course lay, she reads the 
meaning of the ever-spreading undercurrent 
whose permanerce is undoubted, and which 
was not the mere ebullition of occasion. 

“Truly, America is no longer a toddler 
attached to the apron strings of a European 
Mater of Music. The swaddling clothes 
age is certainly in a far receding past, and 
the child, Music of Americ: an nationality, is 
assuming the matured estate.’ 

Thus spoke the great prima donna in dis- 
cussing her recent trek. Continuing, she 
said: “It was highly pleasing, especially 
to an American-born woman, to note the 
great strides this country is making music 
ward, Every village and town it appears 
has its organization designed to educate and 
entertain a populace whose eyes that were 
holden are now open to enjoy musical privi 
leges and advancement. 

“The day has now come when a great part 
of the ridicule cast upon the so-called 
‘Bumpkin Bands’ is uncalled for and in 
many cases absolutely to ihe contrary as to 
merit. The musical societies, institutions 
etc., are attaining daily a greé ater influence 
and excellence. The musicians in bands, or 
chestras, and smaller bodies are men of cul 
ture and ability in the majority of cases, and 
their leaders are well worthy of the baton. 

“Out in the rural districts the people are 
beginning to appreciate the possibilities and 
delights of musical development. If there 
be not sufficient numbers or insufficiency of 
education in their immediate inidst, they 
willingly undertake a journey of a number 
of miles to an artistic center.” 

Mme. Nordica went on to particularize 
Her experience must have been of the 
pleasantest, judging by the encomiums 
heaped upon various musicians and their 
orchestras. She referred admiringly to the 
orchestral organizations in Spokane, Wash., 
also to those in Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
other cities. 

Emil Paur, leader of the Pittsburgh Or- 
chestra, she mentioned glowingly, specially 
commending his new composition, the 
“Nature Symphony.” 

Touching on the surprising degree she 
found to be the state of vocal cu'ture, she 
remarked: “It was a revelation io discover 
so many finely trained voices of natural 
superlative value. Many untrained voices 
were of superb quality. It seemed to me as 
though I was in a German city, so imbued 
were the people with the musical instinct 
and talents. No, I'll retract that,” she con 
tinued, laughingly. “It is a matter of 
national pride with me, of course, but, on 
second thought, I don’t think it necessary '0 
go beyond the shadow of the Stars and 
Stripes to find material for comparison. i 
will say that it seemed like ‘my ain ccun 
tree’ thus to find music on its rightful 
throne. 

“The keynote of the whole itional con 
dition is the strong desire, the deate non 
vacillating purpose of the people at large 
to make for themselves a musical Atlantis, 
which, unlike that fated city, will not sink 
beneath the ocean’s surge, but which will 
stand as a monument memorial in the on 
ward sweep of the centuries.” 


Good Prospects for N. Y. S. M. T. A. 


Edmund Severn, president of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association, 
is receiving much encouragement from his 
vice-presidents in the various smaller cities 
of the State. One very welcome note, which 
constantly recurs in his voluminous corre 
spondence, is the delight manifested that 
New York is again to be the convention 
city. Applications for opportunities to ap 
pear on the program are being received 
from various parts of the country, and the 
outlook is good for a brilliant meeting next 
June at the College of the City of New 
York 
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A WEEK OF MUSIC IN BROOKLYN 


- Chaminade Club, at Concert, Honors Its Director—Kneisels Attract 


a Throng—Budding Talent 


During the past week Brooklyn’s opera 
house has been given over to the sock and 
buskin, but its neighbor, the concert hall, 
has been the scene of several high-class 
musical entertainments, notably the con- 
certs of the Chaminade Club and the 
Kneisel Quartet. 

Other important musical features of the 
week were the Walters Morning Musicale 
and the concerts of the Mountain Ash Male 
Choir and the Apollo Club. 

On Wednesday evening, February 10, the 
Chaminade Club, increased to fifty-eight 
voices, covered itself with glory in a largely 
American program of excellent variety, in 
which Amelia Gray Clarke, pianist; Will- 
iam Armour Thaver, organist, and John S. 
MacDonald, tenor, assisted. Catherine 
Earl Hopkins, Mrs. C. F. Fishbeck, Mrs. 
R. H. Baxter, Mrs. W. L. Harron, Emma 
F. Squire, Mrs. William R. Bishop, Sadie 
Godbold and Anna Lambert sang the inci- 
dental solos in the part-songs. Much credit 
is due Miss Squire, who consented to sing 
at twenty-four hours’ notice. At this con- 
cert the “encore fiend” had his inning. 

After the concert came a surprise, when 
Margaret Liotard, the club’s president, in 
a neat speech, in the name of the club pre- 
sented the director, Emma _ Richardson- 
Kiister, with a bronze representation of a 
laurel wreath with fifty-eight leaves, on 
each one of which was the name of a mem- 
ber of the chorus. The audience, which 
was large and fashionable, then adjourned 
to the ballroom and enjoyed itself in feast- 
ing and the dance. 

The next evening the music hall held 
nearly 1,400, perhaps more, quiet and at- 
tentive music lovers. The occasion was the 
fourth Kneisel Quartet concert of the sea- 
son, under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute, and the novelty Roentgen senior’s 
additions to Grieg’s posthumous unfinished 
quartet, 

Ernesto Consolo, the Chicago pianist, 
with Kneisel, Svecenski and Willeke, gave 
an excellent rendition of Brahms’s A Major 
Quartet, opus 26. 

“Homage a Mendelssohn” @ la mode 
was paid in the first number, the Mendels- 
sohn Quintet in B flat major, opus 87, 
in which the quartet was supplemented by 
Josef Kovarik, violist. The “Lento,” from 
Rubinstein’s Quartet in C minor, opus 17, 
followed and was likewise given in a most 
satisfactory manner. 

Simultaneously with the Kneisel concert, 
the united choirs of Grace, St. John’s and 
St. Luke’s churches, under the direction of 
Frank Wright, held at Grace Church their 
annual musical festival, in which they had 
the assistance of Lloyd Rand, tenor; Vin- 
cent Fanelli, harpist, and an orchestra of 
thirty-two men. The organists were Charles 
F. Mason, of St. John’s; H. Brooks Day, 
of St. Luke’s, and W. A. Goldsworthy, of 
St. Ann’s. After the prelude, Tombelle’s 
“Ego Sum,” for organ, strings and two 
oboes, “nice little boys dressed all in white,” 
followed by others “rather more grown,” 
and so on up to solemn men singers and 
the church dignitaries proceeded down the 
main aisle singing the ‘processional hymns, 
accompanied by a brass quartet. It was 
most imposing. The program was of the 
highest order of excellence—Barnby’s Mag- 
nificat in E flat, Brahms’s “Song of Des- 
tiny,” Rheinberger’s Organ Concerto in F 
major, Mendelssohn’s Psalm XCV., and 
“Marche Fantasie,” Guilmant. The seat- 
ing capacity of the church and the open 
space back of the pews was packed with 
attentive listeners. 

The Mountain Ash Welsh Male Choir, 
of Eisteddfodic fame, which is en tour in 
the United States, was heard Monday even- 
ing at Plymouth Church in the last con- 
cert which it expects to give in these parts. 

Musicales, with and without “things to 
eat,” are upon us. Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 6, Mr. and Mrs. William H. Smith 
provided music and a collation for a house 
ful) of friends at their home, at No. 260 
New York avenue. The = soloists were 
Henry Mollenhauer, the well-known vio- 
linist, and the Misses Smith and Mollen- 
hauer. The latter are following in the 
footsteps of their forbears, who have been 
distinguished in the musical world for 
several ~enerations. 

The Laurier Club met at the home of 
Mrs. Robert Starr Allyn, No. 24 Irving 
place, on the evening of February 10. Dr. 
Gerritt Smith was the guest of honor, and 
accompanied Mrs. Allyn, who sings at 
Summerfield M. E. Church, in a group of 
his songs. Others who added to the en- 
joyment of the guests were: Augusta 


Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist; Carl H. Tol- 
lefsen, violinist, and Bessie Allen Collier, 


Introduced at Local Studios 


Wycoff Suydam and Harry Lincoln Price, 
who occupy prominent church positions in 
Brooklyn. Elsie Ray Eddy and Howard 
Watson were the accompanists. Among the 
compositions of special interest to Brook- 
lynites was a romance by Joseph Henius, 
dedicated to Mr. Tollefsen, by whom it was 
played. 

Last Monday morning the second Wal- 
ters musicale was held at the Pouch Gal- 
lery. Adéle _Marevlies, pianist; Leopold 
Lichtenberg, violinist; Leo Schulz, ’cellist, 
and Margaret Keyes, contralto, were heard 
in an exceptionally interesting program, 
which, of course, onened with a Mendels- 
sohn number—the C miror trio, opus 66. 
Miss Keyes, a rich and agreeable contralto, 
best in her middle register, sang a gtoup of 
Lieder, Miss Margulies and Mr. Lichtenberg 
played the E Flat Sonata, opus 77, by 
Rheinberger; Miss Keyes sang some more 
songs—American this time—and the Rubin- 
stein Trio, opus 32, in A flat major, closed 
the morning’s musical feast. 


Miss Keyes sang Huntington Woodman’s 


“Open Secret,” which displayed her vocal 
talents to better advantage than did any 
other of her songs. She was admirably 
accompanied by Mrs. Florence Wessell. 
Edgar Sherwood, the organist, turned the 
pages of the Rubinstein Trio at short no- 
tice with wonderful skill. 

Dr. Wiillner’s recital on Monday was 
postponed because of the illness of the 
great song interpreter. 

Leopold Winkler, the concert pianist, 
came over the Williamsburg Bridge on the 
evening of February 9 and gave a récital 
at Arion Hall. He played four numbers 
sans encore, in which he exhibited a big 
technic, artistic finish and _ intelligence. 
He was ably assisted by Louise Schipvers, 
soprano, who, by the way, has sung suc- 
cessfully abroad, and will take the part of 
Mabel in the production of the “Pirates of 
Penzance,” which will be given here early 
in the Summer; William Hammond Put- 
nam, tenor, who has also sung in Europe, 
and Charlotte Moore, violinist. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra an- 
nounces that it will extend the field of 
activities to Brooklyn. The object of this 
enterprise is to provide high-class concerts 
at hard-times rates. The first concert will 
take place March 9, when Adéle Verne will 
be the soloist. 

The projectors of the Brooklyn People’s 
Choral Union ask the service of volunteers 
to help in directing the rehearsals. Helen 
Van Ingen, No. 135 Henry street, is cor- 
responding secretary. 

The Columbia University Glee and Man- 
dolin Club concert on Monday evening was 
a great social event of a week musically 
busy. 

Robert Thallon, who has kept himself 
out of the lime light of late, began a series 
of concerts of his pupils, assisted by pro- 
fessional folks, at Anderson Hall, last Mon- 
day evening. The “professionals” were 
Edith Thallon, soprano, and William King, 
violinist. Mr. Thallon has adopted a unique 
method of showing what his pupils can do 
by selecting arrangements for eight hands, 
to which he adds a third piano part played 
by himself. The pupils who were heard 
were Mrs. Joseph Taylor, Mrs. Charles 
McDermott, Mrs. Gulian Ross and Miss 
Lillian Seymour. 

Leopold Wolfsohn announces a piano re- 
cital at Memorial Hall on the evening of 
March II. 

Mischa Elman’s only Brooklyn recital 
will take place March 31, under the aus- 
pices of the Brooklyn Institute. 

Irwin E. Hassell, with the assistance of 
Marguerite de Forest Anderson, flutist; 
Georgia Osborne, soprano; Max Jacobs, 
violinist, and Gregory Aller, ‘cellist, gave 
an interesting concert at Memorial Hall 
Wednesday evening, February Io. 

Vera Balmanno, of Brooklyn, was heard 
at a recital of pupils of Marie Antoinette 
Summers at the latter’s studio in Carnegie 
Hall on the morning of February 3. 

Emil Lender, the new leader of the Hes- 
sischer Sangerbund, conducted for the first 
time at the rehearsal of the society on 
Wednesday evening. 

The Singing Society of Aurora, Ernst 
Scharpf, director, gave a concert at the 
Labor Lyceum last Sunday night. the 
soloists were Kate Eich, soprano, and Carl 
Schlegel, baritone. 

The Allied Arts Association held a meet- 
ing Monday evening at the home of its 
president, Shanna Cumming. An interest- 
ing musical program was provided, after 
which the members discussed plans for the 
future. 

The Choral Society of Trinity Methodist 
Church, forty-four voices strong, gave a 
concert at the church on Tuesday evening, 
February 9, under the direction of Robert 
F. Martin. 


The soloists at the special musical ser- 
vice at St. John’s German Church, Sunday, 
were Frieda Stender, Minna Hube, Ada 
Hollwedel, Mav Hendrickson, : Mrs. Holl- 
wedel, George Priggen, and Edward Holl- 
wedel. Charles Hollwedel was organist. 

The new organ of the First Presbyre- 
rian Church was dedicated Wednesday 
evening. H. C. Stein, the organist, had 
Edith A. Bennett and Conrad Poestkoke as 
associates in the musical part of the pro- 
gram, 


“CALOME’S” ENEMIES 
ROUTED IN PHILA. 


Hammerstein’s Production of Much- 
Opposed Opera Proves a Tri- 
umphant Success 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 16.—Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s much-discussed offering at his new 
opera house last Thursday evening was not 
so offensive as the protestants against “Sa- 
lomé” had imagined it would be. Those who 
attended were, with but few exceptions, pro- 
fuse in their praise. That Mary Garden, 
in the dance of the “Seven Veils,” might 
have appeared with little more on to shield 
her pulchritude, Mayor Reyburn and some 
others who saw the opera thought, but 
they could see no reason for the attacks 
against “Salomé” as a whole. The audi- 
ence filled the auditorium to overflowing. 


Mr. Hammerstein declared that he could 
have crowded another house with the sur- 
plus. The repetition of the same opera 
here this evening was as enthusiastically 
received. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra program last 
week was generally pleasing to the large 
audience that always attends this organiza- 
tion’s concerts, despite the many other mu- 
sical attractions. The opening number was 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Tasso.” Con- 
ductor Pohlig’s artists brought out all the 
beauty of this attractive composition. A 
rather doleful but nevertheless interesting 
symphony was Jean Sibelius’s No. 1 in E 
minor, a new one, that offered excellent 
opportunity to the interpretative ability of 
men such as are directed by Mr. Pohlig, the 
climax in the final movement being espe- 
cially well handled. 

Anton Hegner’s “American Festival,” the 
concluding number, brought forth bursts 
of hearty applause. Its patriotic tenor was 
very appropriate for the Lincoln centenary, 
and the introduction of the national anthem 
stirred the audience to genuine enthusiasm. 
Herman Sandby, the first ‘cellist of the 
orchestra, was the soloist. His rendition of 
the solo part in Eugene d’Albert’s con- 
certo in C major was masterful throughout 
and gave him ample opportunity to display 
his technic and musical insight. 

The orchestra played last evening in 
Wilmington, Del., Tschaikowsky’s popular 
symphony, “Pathetique,” being rendered by 
request of that city’s patrons of those con- 
certs. This evening, in Lancaster, the or- 
chestra repeated the Wagner program that 
created so much interest here and in Wil- 
mington. 

Thaddeus Rich, concert master of the 
Philadelphia .Orchestra, has announced a 
recital at the Academy of Music on Friday 
afternoon, March 19. 

“The Creation” was most successfully 
presented by the Norristown Choral So- 
ciety in the Grand Opera House, Norris- 
town, last Tuesday evening, before a large 
and appreciative audience. The soloists 
from this city were Bessie Kille Slaugh, 
soprano; William H. Pagdin, tenor, and 
Frank M. Conly, bass. The oratorio was 
sung under the direction of Ralph Kinder, 
organist and choirmaster of Holy Trinity 
Church, this city. 

Debussy’s setting of “The Blessed Damo- 
zel” for solo soprano and women’s chorus 
will be produced by Stanley Muschamp, at 
No. 47 South Seventeenth street, Sunday 
afternoon, February 28. Mr. S. G. Greene 
will take the solo part and C. L. Murphy 
will be the violinist. 

A private musicale, in which a recently 
installed Estey orchestral pipe organ was 
used, was given last Tuesday evening at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Paul De Sanno; 
in Germantown. The soloists were Corinne 
Wiest-Anthony, soprano; Dr. George Con- 
quest Anthony, bass-baritone; F. Nevin 
Wiest, cornetist, and Henry S. Fry, A. A. 
G. O., organist. The organ, which has two 
manuals, pedals and an automatic self- 
playing device, cost $7,000. 








BLANCHE MARCHESI 
SHOWS VERSATILITY 


Washington, D. C., Has Taste 
of Opera at Metropolitan 
Quartet Appearance 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 15.—Mme. 
Blanche Marchesi, who appeared here on 
February 9 in song recital, displayed a re- 
markable versatility in a program contain- 
ing ballads and folk-songs in French, Eng- 
lish, Italian, Norwegian and German, taken 
from composers of the last three centuries. 
Mme. Marchesi’s selections were well cal- 
culated to show her peculiar ability at its 
best, and the management of her voice and 
her interpretations were lessons in con- 
summate artistry. She was assisted bv 
Brahm van den Berg as accompanist and 
soloist. 

A large and enthusiastic audience attend- 
ed the performance, on February 11, of the 
Metronolitan Opera Quartet, which consists 
of such artists as Mme. Rappold, Mme. 
Flahaut, Mr. Witherspoon and Alessandro 
Bonci. This is the nearest approach to 
grand opera that Washington will have 
this season and lovers of the operatic 
turned out in full force. It is needless to 
state that the singing of such artists as 
these was fully appreciated. 

Clara Drew gave, on Tuesday last, the 
fourth of her series of song recitals, at her 
studio, before an interested audience. The 
evening was devoted to the English com- 
posers and the program was so arranged as 
to show the development of song in tha: 
country. Miss Drew’s voice was admirably 
suited to the numbers selected. 

The Washington Opera Club appeared in 
its third concert of the season recently. 
The program consisted of selections from 
“Il Trovatore,” “Martha,” “Tannhauser,”’ 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “I Lumbardie,” 
“La Mascotte,” “Bohemian Girl,” ‘Car- 
men” and “Faust.” The solo parts were 
sustained by Deland Price, Miss Sniffin, 
Mrs. Odell, Miss. Grigsby, Mrs. Richards, 
Mr. Peters, Mr. Penny, Mr. Brewer and 
Mr. Alburger. Joseph Harrison also played 
several violin numbers. 

A new quartet, consisting of Ada Birch, 
Irene A. Bogley, Eleanor B. Spencer and 
Florence Sullivan, with Vance Sullivan as 
accompanist, has been organized in this 
city. Mrs. Spencer is the director. 

The first of a series of organ recitals, to 
be given by the advanced pupils of H. H 
Freeman, occurred recently at St. John’s 
Church, the program being rendered by 
Donald H. Freeze, assisted by Josephine 
Madison and Eliza Knox. 

Charlotte Gardiner Lippitt presented sev- 
eral of her pupils in an interesting song re- 
cital last week. In addition to the vocal 
numbers, there were violin selections by 
Ella Knight Ellis. 

At the recent meeting of the Organists 
and Choirmasters’ League the election of 
officers resulted in the re-election of Edgar 
Priest as president, and Oscar F. Com- 
stock as secretary. Mr. Priest read an in- 
teresting paper on certain forms of chant 
as used in the Episcopal church, illustrat- 
ing them on the piano. After this there 
were songs by LeRoy Gilder and a violin 
solo by Rubie Stanford with Mr. Comstock 
at the piano. 

Sousanne Oldberg’s studio was well filled 
on Friday afternoon for a program of the 
compositions of Robert Stearns, a violinist, 
who is well known in this city, who has 
studied abroad and who has published a 
number of excellent compositions. The 
program consisted of several violin num- 
bers by the composer himself; some quin- 
tet selections by the Rakeman Quintet, con- 
sisting of Herman Rakeman, Robert 
Stearns, Sol Minster, Doré Wolfsteiner 
and F. Newell, and some vocal solos and 
part-songs by the pupils of Mrs. Oldberg. 
The diversity of the program added much 
to its charm. W. H. 





Victor Maurel on Lincoln Program 


Victor Maurel, baritone, formerly with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang at 
a special Lincoln’s birthday recital at 
Aeolian Hall on February 12. Mr. Maurel’s 
numbers were /ago’s “Credo,” from Verdi's 
“Othello”; “Voici des Roses,” from Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” and Tosti’s 
“Guitare.” In his rendition of these com- 
positions the singer displayed all of the ex- 
cellent vocal qualities and the same good 
musicianship that have made his work so 
pleasing in the past. Ernest Hunter per- 
formed on the Aeolian pipe-organ and 


pianola. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








AMERICA SHOWS LOVE FOR SEMBRIC 





‘“‘Musical America’s’ Announcement 
of Concert Tour Brings Deluge 
of Demands for Dates 


Although Mme. Sembrich’s operatic fare- 
well, with its attendant ovations is but a 
week in the past, the musical public through- 
out the United States and Canada has un- 
mistakably voiced its sentiments and wishes 
regarding her concert appearances next 


season. 

In the last issue of Musicat America the 
announcement was made that Mme. Sem- 
brich would devote eighty concert appear- 
ances next season to her purpose of saying 
goodby to her millions of admirers through- 
out this country. During the intervening 
week twenty-nine of these appearances have 
been definitely arranged by Loudon Charl- 
ton, and the deluge of applications proves 
that not only does the balance of the coun- 
try wish to show its deep love and respect 
for this pre-eminent artist, but also that 
MusicaL America is the source through 
which the country in general received the 
information that the great tour was a mat- 
ter of certainty. 

MusicaL AMERICA is informed by Mr. 
Charlton that of her eighty concerts about 
twenty-five will be absorbed by six or seven 
of the metropolitan cities alone. Of the re- 
maining fifty-five, Mme. Sembrich has ex- 
pressed the wish that thcy be placed, not 
necessarily in the larger cities, but in those 
points, large or small, which manifest long 
enough in advance the most sincere desire 
of the public at large to have her visit 
them. Thus it may develop that several 
large cities of lukewarm musical tendencies 
may be passed through and their logical 
dates given to smaller communities made 
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up of a more intense and active musical 
public. 

Should this principle be carried out it 
will mark an interesting and commendable 
development of the attitude of great artists 
toward the musical public in the smaller 
communities, as it will have a tendency to 
stimulate the places that, under present con- 
ditions, have the least chance to hear the 
greatest exponents of good music. 





AMERICAN MUSIC SCCIETY 


Second Concert of New York Center to 
Be Given February 25 


The New York Center of the American 
Music. Society will give its second concert 
of the season at Mendelssohn Hall on 
Thursday evening, February 25, at 8:30. 
The officers of the Center are as follows: 
President, David Bispham; vice-president, 
Rudolph Schirmer; secretary, Thomas 
Tryon; treasurer, Spencer Trask. 

The program of this concert is as fol- 
lows: 


Concertstiick for ‘Cello, Henry Hadley; Four 
Jewel Songs, Brainerd; Piano Group, From an 
Indian Lodge, To a Water Lily, In Autumn, and 
Moto Perpetuo, MacDowell, and Prelude, The 
Voice of the Forest, Sunshine, from “Viking Na- 
ture Studies,” Walter Morse Rummel; Songs, The 
Love Prairie, Moanin’ Dove, Inketunga’s Thunder 
Song, Song of the Deathless Voice, Arthur Far- 
well, and Raion Call, Carlos Troyer; Sonata in 
G Major for Violin and Piano, Waiter Damrosch. 


The artists will be Arthur Hadley, cello; 
Mrs. Ben Lathrop, soprano; Miss Della 
Thal, pianist; Harry Barnhart, tenor; Mr. 
and Mrs. David Mannes, violin and piano; 
accompanists, Arthur Depew and others. 

The first concert was in charge of Fran- 
cis Rogers; the present one is under the 
direction of Harry Barnhart, and the last 
concert of the season will be given by 
David Bispham at Carnegie Hall April 18. 
Public interest and membership is invited. 
All communications should be addressed to 
Thomas Tryon, secretary, No. 50 Church 
street, New York City. 





NOTED MUSICIANS INDICTED 


Sixteen Artists Participants in Sunday 
Concert Test Case 


Battrmore, Mn., Feb. 16.—As the result 
of the concert held at the Lyric Theater 
on Sunday, Feb. 7, eighteen presentments 
were found by the Grand Jury on the 15th 
inst. Two of the presentments are against 
Bernard Ulrich, manager, and Wilbur Kin- 
sey, assistant manager of the theater, on 
the charge of keeping an opera house open 
on Sunday. 

The other sixteen are against the per- 
sons who took part in the concerts, and 
included Germaine Arnaud, the French pi- 
anist; Mary Ranzenberg, a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Company, of 
New York, and Thaddeus Rich, violinist. 
All will be indicted. 

Manager Ulrich gave the concert in order 
to test the law. 





Prof, Jepson’s Organ Recital at Yale 

New Haven, Conn., Feb. 15.—The sixth 
organ recital in the series being given by 
Professor Harry B. Jepson occurred in 
Woolsey Hall this afternoon. The program 
contained a sonata by Mendelssohn, a short 
composition by Franck, a piece by Tombelle, 
and twe Widor selections. 


MISS COTTILOW IN CHIGAGO 


Pianist Gives Notable Recital, Display- 
ing Her High Attainments 


Cuicaco, Feb. 13.—Augusta Cottlow, who 
appeared a number of years ago as Chi 
cago’s wonder child at the piano, addressed 
herself to an audience at the Studebaker 
last Sunday afternoon under the direction 
of Charles L. Wagner, and gave the 
weightier impression that she was some- 
thing of a wonder woman, although she is 
but a little past the period of her ‘teens. 
She has won respect and admiration abroad 
and can certainly challenge comparison 
with many of the very best at home, and 
gave a remarkable demonstration of her 
grace, dexterity and originality in a pro- 
gram that was classic and brilliant. Her 
opening number, the “Variations Serieuses” 
of Mendelssohn, at once established her 
aptitude, showing her technical power and 
her interpretative sense, both in brilliancy 
and breadth. 

This was succeeded by the Chopin F 
minor etude, and further comprised a group 
of the same composer, including the C 
sharp minor mazurka, two etudes, and the 
F minor Ballade. A most interesting fea- 
ture of her afternoon was MacDowell’s 
Sonata, “Eroica,” which showed her power 
in dazzling variety and was interestingly 
and authoritatively given. 

As a finale she gave a brilliant interpre- 
tation of Liszt’s E major Polonaise. Miss 
Cottlow, in addition to her fine technical 
equipment and poetic sense of insight, is 
one of the most graceful of pianists, brill- 
iant in bravura, and yet is not lacking in 
power; all of which adds to the charm of 
her interpretation. C. E. N. 





Edwin Goldman Directs 65 Musicians 


A concert under the auspices of the 
Young Folks’ League, Y. W. H. A., was 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday 
evening, February 13. An orchestra under 
the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, 
consisting of sixty-five musicians, was a 
feature of the concert. The following pro- 
gram was given: 

Wagner, Overture, “Tannhauser”; Grieg, Suite, 
“Peer Gynt’; Puccini, Excerpts from “Madam 
Butterfly”; Liszt, Hungarian Fantasie, played by 
Victoria Boshko; Massenet, Aragonaise, from “Le 


Cid”; Mendelssohn, “Spring Song’; Liszt, Rhap 
sody No. 2; Rossini, Finale to “William Tell.” 





The concert was a great success, and 
under the able leadership of Mr. Goldman, 
who has been with the Metropolitan Opera 
House orchestra for many years, the or- 
chestra gave a capable performance. The 
Rhapsody No. 2 of Liszt received much 
applause, and the soloist of the evening, 
Victoria Boshko, who played the Hunga- 
rian Fantasie by Liszt, made a good im- 
pression. 





Stanley T. Reiff, organist and choirmaster 
of the Church of the Evangel, Narberth, 
Pa., gave an organ recital on February 15, 
assisted by Harriet T. Bagley, soprano. 


The program was selected from the com- 
positions of Borowski, West, Mendelssohn, 
Rheinberger, Lefebure-Wely, Gounod, Le- 
mare, and Tombelle. At a recent Sunday 
evening service selections from Gaul’s 
“Holy City” were sung by the choir, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Charles R. Jones. Mr. Reiff 
played a short miscellaneous program pre- 
ceding the cantata. 


MENDELSSOHN CHOIR SINGS 


Toronto Chorus Gives Five Concerts 
Before Crowds That Fill Massey 
Hall 


ToRONTO, CANADA, Feb. 1§.—The Men- 
delssohn Choir gave five concerts during 
the past week. Massey Hall was crowded 
on each occasion, and the result was not 
only a great artistic, but also a great finan- 
cial success. The unanimous verdict of the 
Toronto press and of musicians generally 
is that the Mendelssohn Choir exceeded 
all its previous efforts in the concerts of 
last week. 

The course of Dr. Vogt in refusing en- 
cores has been widely commented upon, 
but has been very generally indorsed. 

Gounod’s “Redemption,” by the united 
forces of the Toronto Festival Chorus and 
the West Toronto Festival Chorus, assist- 
ed by a full orchestra, the whole under the 
direction of Dr. F. H. Torrington, prom- 
ises to be one of the most important events 
of the season. The production will occur 
on Good Friday, April o. 

Much interest is being evinced in the 
benefit concert to be given in St. George's 
Hall on February 25 in aid of the Italian 
earthquake sufferers. The program has 
been arranged by Arthur George, one of 
Toronto’s popular baritones. 

Subscription lists are open for the per- 
formance of the “Creation” by the Toronto 
Oratorio Society and Orchestra, under the 
direction of J. M. Sherlock. H. H. W. 


DULUTH HEARS TWO ARTISTS 








Katharine Goodson and Florence Austin 
Give Important Recitals 


DututH, Minn., Feb. 15.—The most im- 
portant musical events of the past two 
weeks have been the concerts by Kathar- 
ine Goodson, the English pianist, who has 
played in Duluth before, and Florence Aus- 
tin, the American violinist. 

Mme. Goodson’s appearance was a social 
as well as a musical event, and many prom- 
inent people were to be found in the large 
audience. Her various numbers were given 
the cordial reception that they deserved, 
and several were redemanded. Miss Austin, 
who had the assistance of Donna Louise 
Riblette, soprano, and Wilma Anderson- 
Gilman, pianist, displayed a tone of unusual 
depth and richness, and interpreted her 
program with dignity and musical under- 
standing. 

Theodor Fossum, pianist, of Duluth, and 
who has just returned from a period of 
study in Europe, and Carlo Fischer, first 
‘cellist in the Minneapolis Symphony Or 
chestra, gave a recital recently. The pro- 
gram, which contained compositions by 
Beethoven, Bach, Schumann, Brrch, Grieg, 
and others, was listened to with interest by 
a fair-sized audience, which was not chary 
with its applause. 

Dubois’s “Last Words of Christ” was 
sung on Februarv 8 by the Cathedral choir, 
J. W, Lantry director. The solos were 
given by Minnie Schultz, soprano; George 
Suffel, baritone, and John Koneczny, tenor, 
accompanied by Katherine Mackey and the 
Ilaaten Orchestra. 





Thomas Orchestra’s Chicago Concert 

Cuicaco, Feb. 15.—Owing to the pro- 
longed and triumphant visitation of the Chi- 
cago Orchestra in Ottawa, the capital of 
the Canadas, the regular concert scheduled 
for Friday afternoon was postponed until 
Saturday, the big organization having trav 
eled by special train, reaching home barely 
in time for the concert. Notwithstanding a 
strenuous week, Director Stock and his 
players were in fine spirits, and gave an im- 
portant program in dignified and authori- 
tative fashion. 

The overture to Beethoven’s “Coriolanus,” 
op. 62, was followed by the Fifth Symphony 
in C minor, op. 67; “The Ride of Valky 
ries,’ from “Die Walkire”; the Baccha- 
nale from “Tannhauser,” the tone poem in 
the prelude to “Lohengrin,” and selections 
from the third act of “Die Meistersinger.” 


c & nN. 





Pauline Hathaway’s Engagements 


Pauline Hathaway was the soloist at a 
musicale at the Church of the Holy Apos- 
tles, in New York, on February 12. On 
Wednesday of this week she sang at a con- 
cert arranged for the girls of the lower 
East Side, at Public School No. 13, and on 
Thursday, at the Mendelssohn Festival at 
the Arion Hall. On February 23 she will 
sing at the Master School, in Brooklyn. 





MAY MUKLE GIVES 
CHICAGO RECITAL 


Dohnanyi’s Sonata in B Flat Major 
Unique Feature of Her 
Program 


Cuicaco, Feb. 15.—May Mukle, the ’cell- 
ist, who created such a favorable impres- 
sion here last season as soloist with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, gave a re- 
cital Tuesday evening in Assembly Hall, 
Fine Arts Building, assisted by her sister, 
Anne V. Mukle, pianist. and accompanist. 
The unique feature of interest was the first 
performance of Dohnanyi’s Sonata in B 
flat major, op. 8. 

Chicago has enjoyed a number of com- 
positions from this distinguished Hunga- 
rian musician, and this particular sonata is 
written to exploit the tonal values of the 
violincello, an instrument that Miss Mukle 
commands remarkably well. 

The opening number, which is particu- 
larly strong in its thematic treatment, how- 
ever, develops more extensively in the piano 
than the ‘cello part, but the scherzo atones 
for this discrepancy and allows the ‘cello 
fine technical treatment with a great variety 
of melodic interest. The themes of the 
adagio, with variations, are not only mu- 
sical, but well devised. All in all, the com- 
position was one of pleasant power that 
should appeal to the chamber music con- 
cert. 

Following came a series of interesting 
variations on a rococo theme by Tschai- 
kowsky. This naturally partook of the 
architectural period which it might repre- 
sent in its construction, fanciful in the ex- 
treme, yet plentifully melodic. In this Miss 
Mukle had excellent opportunities to dis- 
close her fine qualities as an interpreter 
whose technic is thoroughly adequate and 
whose tone was particularly pleasing. 

The program further comprised four 
short pieces of Mac Dowell, Lully, Valen- 
tine and Lindner. Miss Mukle gave her 
own variation of the MacDowell theme very 
charmingly. om 





Willard Flint’s Studio Recital 

ScsToN, Feb. 16.—Willard Flint, bass, 
gave another of his informal studio recitals 
on February 15 before an audience that 
completely filled his rooms and gave evi- 
dence of much enjoyment in the diversified 
program, 

Mr. Flint sang the “Prologue” from 
Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci”; “Requiem,” by 
Sidney Homer; “Ritournelle,” Chaminade ; 
“Longing” and “Wandering Minstrel,” 
Wolf; “Evening Star,” Wagner; “Danny 
Deever,” Damrosch; “Where e’er You 
Walk,” Handel; “My Peace Thou Art,” 
“Stormy Morning” and “The Wanderer,” 
Schubert, and an aria from Verdi's 
“Masked Ball.” D. Le Ee 


Nathan Fryer at American Institute 

Nathan Fryer, the American pianist who 
is making his first tour of this country this 
season, played at an “at home” given by 
the Dean and faculty of the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music on February | 13, 
at the school, No 212 West Fifty-ninth 
street, New York. , 

Mr. Fryer’s program contained an alle- 
gretto by Schubert, the Schumann “Papil- 
lons,” a Debussy “Ballade,” “En Automne” 
by Moszkowski, and “Die Heimkehr” of 
Chopin-Liszt. There were many musical 
people present at the recital and at the re- 
ception which folllowed. 








Francis Rogers at the Harvard Club 

Francis Rogers, Harvard, ’91, the popu- 
lar baritone, was tke soloist at the concert 
which closed the series of musical enter- 
tainments which has been held at the Har- 
vard Club, New York, on the past half 
dozen Sunday afternoons. 

Mr. Rogers’s agreeable, sympathetic and 
resonant voice, which was in fine condi- 
tion; his perfect enunciation and artistic 
interpretations were noisily applauded. 
Bruno Huhn was an excellent accompanist. 





THE ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placing te Repertory 


Madame Langendorff, the 
great contralto of the Metro 
politan Opera, New York, 
and the Royal Opera of Ber 
lin and Vienna, says 

May rst, 1908 

I studied nder the greatest 
masters wherever my professional 
life led me, but I found nowhere 
as clear and natural a course of 
tuition as Madame de Rigaud 
uses in her lessons. [Translation.] 
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Johanna .Gadski, accompanied by Frank 


La Forge, sang at the Moore Theater, 
Seattle, Wash., on January 23. The compo- 
sitions of Mr. La Forge were received with 
great enthusiasm. 
“te A 
Mrs. R. Klauber, whose studio is at No. 
875 Longwood avenue, New York, will 
give her semi-annval pupils’ recital at Ter- 
race Garden on Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 21. 
7 * s 
Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” was sung by the 
choir of the Delaware Avenue Baptist 
Church, Buffalo, February 16, under the 
direction of Harry J. Fellows. A_ small 
orchestra played the accompaniments. 
ores 


Channing Ellery’s Band, of Columbus, 
QO., continues to give excellent concerts in 
the Board of Trade auditorium. The audi- 
ences, which have been very appreciative, 
continue to grow larger with each concert. 

* * * 


Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills played the 
dedicatory recital on the new organ at the 
Eastwood .Congregational Church, Colum- 
bus, O. Edith Sage McDonald, soprano, 
was the assisting soloist. 

* * * 


Helen Thorburn, a pupil of May E. Por- 

ter, appeared in a piano recital at the lat- 

‘ter’s studio, No. 85 Valpey Building, De- 

troit, Mich., recently. She was assisted by 
Emma McDonald, ’cellist. 
7 - > 


Mrs. Frederick L. Abel, Ella Birdsall, 
and Alyce Cullyford, of the Michigan Con- 
servatory of Music, Detroit, played before 
the Windsor Literary and Scientific Club 
on February 12. 

« * . 

The soloists for the “Creation” to be 
sung on March 11 by the Toronto Oratorio 
Society under the direction of J. M. Sher- 
lock, will be Carolyn Hudson, soprano; 
John Young, tenor, and Frank Croxton, 
bass, all of New York. 

*+*¢ « 


George Caplen, a talented pupil of Frank 
E. Blachford, teacher at the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music, gave a recital recently 
in Conservatory Hall. His technique and 
tone were entirely adequate to the demands 
of the program. 

* * 

A chorus composed of singers from the 
people’s singing classes and the Schubert 
Oratorio Society appeared in a concert re- 
cently at Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J. Leo 
Tecktonius, the New York pianist, was the 


assisting artist. 
* + 


Joseph ‘Shottenstein, a violin pupil of 
Frederick L. Neddermeyer, leader of the 
Columbus Band, played Hauser’s Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody at a recent Sunday evening 
concert of the band given in Memorial 


Hall. 
** * 


The Chromatic Club, of Buffalo, Marion 
Larned, president, which has in the past 
introduced many notable artists to the 
music-loving public of that city, presented 
Katharine Goodson, the English pianist, in 
a concert on February 13. 

ee 

Margaret Keyes, contralto, will be the 
soloist at the concert of the Guido Chorus 
of Buffalo, Seth Clark, director, on Feb- 
ruary 25. lhe principal composition to be 
sung by this organization of male voices 
is Grieg’s “Landsighting.” 

* * = 

Gaylord Yost, a yorng Detroit, Mich., 
violinist, who is now on an extended con- 
cert tour of this country, will. play in Chi 
cago at two coneerts in the first week in 
March, and will return to Detroit on March 
15 to resume his teaching. 

e + * 


Alice Bergh, pianist, was presented by 
her teacher, Mrs. Krieger, in a studio re 
cital in St. Paul on February 11. The pro- 
gram contained numbers by Scharwenke, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Wagner- 
Brassin, Schiitt, and Rubinstein. 

« . * 

A large audience filled the Conservatory 
of Music Hall, Toronto, Can., to hear 
Frank H. Burt, of the Conserv atory fac- 
ulty, in his annual vocal recital. The assist- 
ant was Ada J. Twohy, pianist. Mrs. 


Frances Coombs was an efficient accom- 
panist. 
* * * 


Alfred R. Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth,” was 
given at Grace Church, Memphis, Tenn., 
on Febrvary 17, by the members of the 
church choir, under the direction of Ernest 
F. Hawke, assisted by Mrs. Carey Ander- 
son, Mrs. Amelia Ritterband, and Charles 
Moore. 

* * * 

Marguerite Moore, violinist, and Elena 
ile Ulloqui, pianist, of New York, delighted 
a large audience last 
of the School for Domestic Arts. The pro- 
gram, which opened with a Grieg sonata, 
followed by brilliant and pleasing numbers, 
was listened to with interest. 

* * * 

Georgia B. Easton, A. A. G. O., gave the 
fifth annual organ recital at Trinity Church, 
Lawrence, Mass., on February 8. The large 
audience present heard a most attractive 
program, containing compositions by Hol- 
lins, Dvérak, Widor, Guilmant, Durand and 
Rossini. 

nh. 

Rossetti’s “Blessed Damozel,’ with the 
musical setting by Debussy, was sung at 
the last concert of the Pittsburg Tuesday 
Musical Club. Helen M. Treat, of New 
York, was the assisting soloist. Mrs. James 
B. Lantz, Jr., and Margaret Milliken sang 


incidental solos. 
* * 


Mrs. Evelyn Choate, of Buffalo, will de- 
liver her lecture-recitals on Debussy’s “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande” and Richard Strauss’s 
“Salomé” at several places in Michigan and 
Indiana and in other cities further West. 
The last lecture will be before the Music 
Club of Dunkirk, N. Y., on February 22. 


* * * 


Oley Speaks, baritone, of Columbus, O., 
who has toured America several times, is 
now living in Columbus, O. He will make 
his only appearance of the season in that 
city at the concert in which Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, the Russian pianist, will appear 
on February 16. 

* * * 

Florence May Scott appeared in a song 
recital at Northminster Church, Columbus, 
O., recently, assisted by Florence Welling, 
contralto; Clara Neel, organist, and Janet 
Ramsey, accompanist. Two of Miss Scott’s 
numbers were from Mozart’s “Figaro” and 
Gounod’s “Faust.” 

te fy 

The usual Tuesday night lecture at the 
Michigan Conservatory of Music, Detroit, 
was delivered by Victor Benham, on the 
“Great Orchestral Conductors.” Mr. Ben- 
ham also celebrated the centenary of Men- 
delssohn’s birth with a concert of that 
composer’s works on February 3. 

ke 


W. R. Chapman, director of the Maine 
Festivals, has at last been informed that 
the management of the Berlin Opera has 
released Geraldine Farrar, who is under 
contract to them, for a long enough period 
to appear in the annual Maine Festival next 
Fall. 

* * * 

M. F. Connell, teacher of the violin in 
the Asheville, N. C., School of Music and 
Dramatic Art, played compositions by Sar- 
asate, Bach, Drdla, Chopin-Sarasate, Hu- 
bay, Massenet, Boisdeffre, Wieniawski, and 
Leonard at a recital in the school hall on 
February 10. The accompaniments were 
played by Ruth Radeker. 

* * * 

Lillian Stewart Hawley, a pupil of Jane 
Showerman, whose work has already at- 
tracted much favorable attention, gave a 
piano recital at the home of Mrs. Charles 
W. Goodyear, No. 888 Delaware avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., previous to sailing for Eu- 
rope to complete her musical studies. Har- 
riet Welch Spire, soprano, assisted. 

- 2.2? 

(he regular monthly recital of the Girls’ 
Music Club was given on Saturday last in 
the auditorium of the Columbus Public 
Library. Pauline Irwin, Margaret Sturm, 
Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills, Marcella Fey, 
Margaret Underwood, Margaret Herbst, 
and Louise Shepard presented the musical 
numbers of the afternoon. 

* © * 


The Young 


Georgetown, 


Women’s Music Club of 
lexas, celebrated the anniver- 


Tuesday at a meeting 








sary of Mozart’s birth with a musicale at 
the home of Mrs. N. M. Wilcox. The pro- 
gram, which was composed almost entirely 
of the works of this composer, was per- 
formed by Jean Daughtry, Jean Whittle, 
and Velma Tisdale. 

x * * 

Ernest La Prade, of Memphis, Tenn., at 
present a student of the College of Music, 
Cincinnati, O., under the tutclage of Henri 
Ern, and a member of the college string 
quartet, will appear in the first movement 
of the Wieniawski D minor concerto at 
the second college chorus and orchestral 
concert in Music Hall, on February 23. 

* * * 

A program consisting almost entirely of 
modern music was performed as one of 
the numbers of the concert course of the 
Bellevue Y. M. C. A. by Mrs. Charles Far- 
ron Kimball, soprano of the Third Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburg; Jairus Alvin Dise, 
pianist; Henri Merck, ‘cellist, and Walton 
Cotton, violinist, both of the Pittsbvrg 
Orchestra, and Winona Hill, accompanist. 
* * * 


W. Ray Burroughs, organist of the Dela- 
ware Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, gave 
a recital on Sunday afternoon, February 
14, at Convention Hall. The program was 
notable in that it contained many compo- 
sitions new to this country, among them 
the second sonata by Callaerts, the “Plaint 
D’Amour,” by A. Tellier, and the toccata 
by Renard. 

* * * 

The California Operatic Society, of San 
Francisco, an organization of well-known 
local singers, will give a benefit perform- 
ance at the Central Theater, on February 
23, in aid of a local charity. The comic 
opera which is to be given was written by 
S. Insworth Rutherford and Irving M. 
Wilson, concertmaster of the Minetti 
Orchestra. 

os at 

The first concert of the Seaforth, Can., 
Choral Society was given on February 19 
under the direction of Joseph L. Yule. Mr. 
Yule, who is organist and choirmaster of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Seaforth, 
is a graduate of the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music. The choral society, which has a 
membership of seventy-five, was assisted 
by Mabel Mauley-Pickard, soprano, and 
Blanche Walter, of Toronto. 

. t.. 

The compositions of Margaret Ruthven 
Lang furnished the program of the Lex- 
ington, Miss., Choral Club ‘on Tuesday, 
Februarv 9, arranged by Viola Lindholm, 
State Director of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. The program was fur- 
nished by Florence Bliss, Nell Durdon, 
Fannie Eggleston, Mrs. I. B. Pickens, Mary 
Beall, Mrs. D. W. Beall, and Mrs. L. D. 
Pepper. 

i 

The third of the symphony concerts for 
young people occurred in Wallace Hall, 
Newark, N. J., on February 19, under the 
direction of Frank L. Sealy, and with the 
assistance of Mary Hissem-De Moss, so- 
prano, The program, in commemoration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Felix Mendelssohn, was played with ex- 
cellent effect by fifty men from the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 

28 


Four very young pupils of Marguerite 
Moore, the New York violinist and teacher, 
were heard in recital last Thursday at the 
home of Mrs. Eric B. Dahlgren, No. 812 
Madison avenue. Catherine Beard, who is 
but eight years old, surprised the audience 
with the excellence of her playing. Others 
who received generous applause were UIl- 
rica Dahlgren, Olga Dahlgren and Frances 
Henderson. 

* * * 

The Women’s Music Club of Columbus, 
)., the largest club of its kind in the world, 
has opened an alcove in the public library 
containing 600 bound copies of the works 
of composers of national and international 
renown. Many of these works are auto- 
graphed by the composer. In addition to 
opening this alcove, the Mvsic Club has 






guaranteed an appropriation of $100 a year, 
and will shortly add 100 more scores. 
x * + 


An audience of over 32,000 attended the 
second concert of the Canton, O., Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the auditorium on Feb- 
ruary 12. Both the soloist, who was Arthur 
Hartmann, and the orchestra, which con- 
sists of fifty players, under the direction 
of Charles G. Sommer, of Cleveland, were 
received with enthusiastic applause. The 
most important part of the orchestral pro- 
gram was the first movement of Beetho- 
ven’s “Eroica’”” Symphony. 

* * * 

The Mineral Wells, Texas, Ladies’ Choral 
Club has resumed rehearsals under the 
direction of Gabe Cazelle, who has just 
returned from Europe. The club will study 
some of the more important works for 
women’s voices this Winter and will ap- 
pear in several recitals in the Spring. The 
officers are: Mrs. B. R. Beeler, president ; 
Mrs. J. E. Johnson, secretary; Mrs. R. L. 
Yeaver, treasurer; Emma Lipps, corre- 
sponding secretary. 

* * * 

Miss Sallie Fisher, who opened in the 
title réle of “A Stubborn Cinderella” at 
the Broadway Theater on Monday evening, 
greatly endeared herself to Chicagoans dur- 
ing the long run of the piece in that city, 
where it opened last June and remained 
until now. Miss Fisher’s winsome person- 
ality made her not only a stage favorite, 
but extremely popular in social circles, and 
those the most exclusive. Miss Fisher is 
one of Arthur Lawrason’s prima donna 
students. 

faa 

The Detroit Philharmonic Club, consist- 
ing of William Yunck, Fred L. Abel, Hugo 
Calsow, and Hermann Breuchner, fur- 
nished the program at the last faculty con- 
cert, on February 11, of the Michigan Con- 
servatory of Music, Detroit. This club also 
furnished the music at a concert under the 
auspices of the Women’s Association of 
Charities, Bay City, Mich., recently, giving 
with the assistance of Mrs. Nellie Peck 
Saunders, “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and Max Schillings’s “Das Hexenlied.” 

* * * 


The first concert of the Albany Male 
Chorus occurred at Odd Fellows’ Hall on 
February 10, the assisting artists being 
Lucy Isabelle Marsh, soprano, and Ben 
Franklin, tenor. The organization, which 
is composed of forty-five men, has the fol- 
lowing officers: Theodore J. Bradley, pres- 
ident; Wendell M. Milks, vice-president ; 
Addison H. Hinman, secretary; L. Le Roy 
Pickett, treasurer; Wells S. Taylor, libra- 
rian; Louis Stremple, director; N. Irving 
Hyatt and Abram Zweers, accompanists. 

*“ * * 

The festival chorus, Lawrence, Mass., 
gave on February 17 a program from the 
works of Mendelssohn, including “Hear 
My Prayer” and the “Hymn of Praise,” 
together with other miscellaneous numbers. 
The assisting soloists were Annie A. Cam- 
bridge, soprano, of Boston; Ruth White 
Davis, soprano, of Lawrence; Charles F. 
Hackett, tenor, of Boston. Frederick H. 
Johnson, organist of All Saints’ Church, 
Methuen, played the accompaniments, as- 
sisted by a quartet of strings. Howard 
Clarke Davis conducted. 

*“* * 


The usual meeting of the Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club Music Department was held 
on Friday, February 19. Mrs. Thomas 
Stewart, chairman for the day, arranged 
an excellent program of solo and concerted 
numbers, in which the following members 
participated: Mrs. K. C. Bennett, Mrs. K. 
G. Seitz, Mrs. Flora M. Smith, Henrietta 
Graham, Mrs. Morton Carlisle, Mrs. 
Charles Miller, Harriett Langdon, Mrs. 
Edwin Shields, Mrs. S. J. Watermann, 
Mrs. T. M. Stewart, and Alice Laws. The 
hostesses for the day were Mrs. Howard 
Ferris, Mrs. William E. Lewis, Elsie Field, 
Louise Montagnier, and Mrs. J. W. Frei- 
berg. The concert was given in the audi 
torium of the Woman’s Club Rooms, in 
the Mercantile Library Building. 
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Individuals 


Austin, Florence—Newark, March 3; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., March 25; New York, March 30. 

Baldwin, Samuel A.—New York, March 16. 

Barérre, George—Brooklyn, N. Y., March 6. 

Beddoe, Dan—Lynn, Mass., Feb. 22. 

Benedict, Pearl—Tarrytown, March 5; Katonah, 
N. Y., March 12; Mount Vernon, N. Y., March 
16. 

Beebe, Carolyn—New York, Feb. 23. 

Bispham, Cavid—San Francisco, March 16. 

Blair, Frederick—Charlotte, N. C., Feb. 23; Rich- 
mond, Va., Feb. 27. 

Bland, John—Plainfield, N. J., Feb. 22; New 
York. Feb. 26; Reading, Pa., March 4. 

Blass, Robert—Pittsburg, Feb. 23. 

Bonci, Alessandro—Chicago, Feb. 21; St. Paul, 
Feb. 23; Denver, Feb. 26. 

Calzin, Alfred—Piqua, O., Feb. 22; Dayton, Feb. 
23; Chicago, Feb. 28. 

Cartwright, Eari—Dorchester, Mass., March 2; 
Washington, March 3; Boston, March 10; Law- 
rence, Mass., March 10; Everett, Mass., March 
11; Boston, March 17; Melrose, Mass., March 
18; Brockton, Mass., March 19; Boston, March 
25. 

Child, Bertha Cushing—Boston, Feb, 21. 

Cottlow, Augusta—Raleigh, N. C., March 1; Sa- 
vannah, Ga., March 4; Americus, Ga., March 7 
and 8; Palm Beach, Fla., March 9; Miami, Fla., 
March 10; Ormond, March 11; St. Augustine, 
March 12. 

Croxton, Frank—Port Jervis, N. Y., Feb. 26. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Poston, Feb. 20; New York, 
Feb. 26; Carnegie Hall, New York, March 6. 

Dethier, Edward—-New York, Feb. 23. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—New York City, Feb. 23; 
Carlisle, Pa., Feb. 25; Stamford, Conn., March 1. 

Eames, Emma—Boston, Feb. 20; New York, Feb. 
26; Carnegie Hall, New York, March 6. 

Elman, Mischa—Manhattan Opera House, New 
York City, Feb. 21; Minneapolis, March s5; 
Boston, March 20. 

Eyre, Agnes Gardner—Westfield, N. J., Feb. 26. 

Fanning, Cecil—Chicago, March 7; Baltimore, 
March 19. 

Farrar, Geraldine—Chicago, Feb. 21. 

Fenton, Rome-——-New York, Feb. 2s. 

Franko, Sam—New York, March 2. 

Goodson, Katharine—Brooklyn, N. Y., March 1: 

Hall, Glenn—Seattle, Feb. 20; Sacramento, Feb. 
25; Nashville, Tenn., March 1; Omaha, March 
4; Iowa City, March 5; Ft. Wayne, Ind., March 
8; Chicago, March 21. 

Hartmann, Arthur—Piqua, O., Feb. 22; Dayton, 
Feb. 23; Chicago, Feb. 28. 

Hinkle, Florence—Charleston, S. C., Feb. 23; Mel- 
rose, Mass., Feb. 25; Pt. Jervis, N. Y., Feb. 26; 
Philadelphia, March 4; Jackson, Mich., March 11. 
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Hudson, Caroline—Reading, Pa., March 2; Tarry- 
town, March 5; Amsterdam, N. Y., March 9; 
Toronto, March 11; Katonah, N. Y., March 12; 
Ypsilanti, Mich., March 16; New York, March 
23. 

James, Cecil—Beginning Feb. 22, tour to March 13. 

Jomelli, Mme. Jeanne—Philadelphia, Feb. 22; 
Reading, Pa., Feb. 23; Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 24; 
Pittsburg, Feb. 26 and 27; Akron, O., March 2; 
Toledo, March 4; St. Paul, March 7. 

Jones, Lester Bartleti—Manson, Iowa, March 24. 

Kahler, Grace—Westfield, N. J., Feb. 26. 

Keyes, Margaret—Buffalo, Feb. 28. 

Langendorff, Frieda—F.uffalo, March 2. 

Lhévinne, Josef—Five concerts, Los Angeles and 
So. California, March 1-4; San Francisco, March 
7-13; Sacramento and Oakland, March 15-20; 
Tacoma, Washington, March 23; Portland, Ore., 
March 25; Seattle, Wash., March 26; Pullman, 
Wash., March 29; Spokane, Wash., March 30. 

Loud, John Herman—Boston, Feb. 14. 

Martin, Frederic—Feb. 22, tour of three weeks. 

Merritt-Cochran, Alice—Philadelphia, Feb. 27. 

Munson, Grace—Westfield, N. J., Feb. 26. 

Nordica, Lillian—New Haven, Feb. 22; New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Feb. 24; Boston, Feb. 27; New 
York, March ro and 11. 

Ormsby, Frank—Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 23; Brock- 
ton, Mass., Feb. 26. 

Ormsby, Louise—Chicago, Feb. 21, 22 and 23. 

Rogers, Francis—Newark, N. J., Feb. 25. 

Ruegger, Mme.—St. Louis, March 25. 

Schnitzer, Germaine—Buffalo, March 2; 
March 27. 

Schroeder, Alwyn—Baltimore, Feb. 26. 

Schwan, Bertram—Westfield, N. J., Feb. 26. 

Sherwood, Wm. H.—St. Paul, Feb. 28. 

Spalding, Albert—St. Paul, Feb. 21. 

Swickard, Josephine—New York, Feb. 25 

Tewksbury, Lucille—Chicago, March 11. 

Wells, John Barnes—New York, Feb. 25; Summit, 
N. J., Feb. 27; New York, March 1; Jamaica, 
L. I., March 7; New York, March 12, 22, 24, 25; 
East Orange, N. J., March 31. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Grinnell, Iowa, Feb. 22; 
Des Moines, Feh. 23; Tabor, Iowa, Feb. 24; 
Cedar Rapids, Mich., Feb. 25; Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., March 1. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—New York, March 1, 

Wood, Frances Dunton—Boston, March 25. 

Willner, Dr. Ludwig—Baltimore, Feb. 23; Wash- 
ington, Feb. 24; Philadelphia, Feb. 26; New 
York, Feb. 27; Boston, Feb. 28; New York, 
March 1; Baltimore, March 2; Toronto, March 
4; St. Paul, March 7; Minneapolis, March 9; 
Duluth, March 11; Detroit, March 14; Mil- 
waukee, March 16; Chicago, March 21; New 
York, March 23. 

Young, John—New York, Feb. 20; Westfield, N. 
J., Feb. 26; Bloomfield, N. J., March 1; Read- 
ing, Pa., March 2. 


Boston, 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Adamowski Trio—Boston, Feb. 22. 

American Music Society—New York, Feb. 25. 

Bach Choral Society—Mendelssohn Hall New 
York, March 2. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York, Feb. 20; 
Waterbury, Mass., Feb. 22; Springfield, Mass., 
Feb. 23; Boston, Feb. 26, 27 and 28 (Pension 
Fund Concert); Cambridge, Mass., March 4; 
Poston, March 5-6; Worcester, March 9; Bos- 
ton, March 12 and 13; Philadelphia, March 15; 
Washington, D. C., March 16; Baltimore, March 
17; New York, March 18; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 19; New York, March 20; Hartford, 
Conn., March 22; Boston, March 26 and 27; 
Cambridge, Mass., April 1; Boston, April 2 
and 3. 

Cincinnati Mozart Club—Cincinnati, Feb. 18. 

Cincinnati Musical Art Society—Cincinnati, Feb. 
25. 

Clef Club of Buffalo—Buffalo, March 16. 
‘serwonky String Quartet—Boston, March 24. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Chicago, Feb. 21; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Feb. 23; New York, March 16; Boston, 
March 18. 

Guido Chorus—Buffalo, Feb. 28 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet—Boston, March 2; New 
York, March 3; Buffalo, March 8; Boston, 
March 23. 

Kneisel Quartet—New York, Feb. 23; Baltimore, 
March 5; New York, March 9; Brooklyn, 
March 11; Boston, March 16; New York, March 
23. 

Margulies Trio—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Feb. 23. 

Minneapolis Orchestra—Minneapolis, Minn., March 


5. 

Musical Art Society—New York, March 11. 

Vew Haven Symphony Orchestra—New Haven, 
March 30. 

New York Oratorio Society—New York, March 20. 

Nowland-Hunter Trio—Los Angeles, March 8. 

People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club—Cooper Union, 
March s. 

Philharmonic Society—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
March 5, 6, 17, 24, 26 and 27. 

Pittsburg Orchestra Quartet—Pittsburg, March 1. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—New York, Feb. 25. 

St. Cecilia Club of New York—National Arts 
Club, New York, March 23. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York, Feb. 
21, 25 and 28, March 2 and 4; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 6; New York, March 7 and 11; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., March 12; New York, March 14 and 16; 
Brooklyn, March 20 and 27; New York, March 
30. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Feb. 21, 22 and 23 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York, March 25. 

Young People’s Symphony—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb..27, March 13, 19 and 27 





With the Musicians of Chicago 





Cuicaco, Feb. 15.—The Cosmopolitan 
School of Music and Dramatic Art will 
give the last of their series of concerts at 
Orchestra Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
February 17. The soloists will be Jennie 
Thacher Beach, Josephine Gamble, Clar- 
ence Eidam and Phelps Cowan. As at the 
former concerts, the accompaniments. will 
be furnished by an orchestra composed ex- 
clusively from members of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, and Victor Heinze, 
president of the Cosmopolitan School, will 
direct. 

Grace Hamilton Morrey, one of Ohio’s 
most brilliant concert pianists, will be 
heard‘in a recital at Music Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, February 21. 

The first recital of the South Side School 
of Music took place at No. 30 East Forty- 
fourth place, the home of this new institu- 
tion. The program was furnished by piano 
and violin pupils of the school. Myrtle 
Irene Mitchell, mezzo soprano and instruc 
tor, was heard in three numbers. 

Helena Bingham was heard in a recital 
of her own songs and verses at the Nike 
Club on the afternoon of February 1. 

On Tuesday evening, February 9, the 
Highland Park Club gave a recital. The 
artist on this occasion was Alfred Hiles 
Bergen, the popular young baritone, who 
was assisted by George Roberts Jones and 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Colburn: Mr. 
Bergen was well received and several of 
his numbers were encored. A trio for vio- 
lin, viola and piano proved an effective 
number. 

Oolita Zimmerman Myers, well known in 
musical circles here, died last week. She 
was the daughter of Oolita Zimmerman, 
singer and instructor and wife of W. L. 
Myers, of Pittsburg. 

The Gottschalk Lyric School announces 
a pupils’ concert to take place at Kimball 
Hall, Thursday evening, February 18. May 
Janovsky, Lena Jerge, Gustafine Dorn- 
baum, Bessie Henrich, Catherine McCaf 
frey, Florence Simon, Samuel Manheim, 
Mabel O’Connor, Gertrude Heimann, Mrs. 
I. Woodman, Milton Brown, Mrs. C. J. 

trock, Charles W. Beam, Irene Dee, Hazel 
Schlumbretch, Luigi Della Maria and 
Esther Comfield are among the pupils who 
will perform. 

Genevieve Clark Wilson, soprano; Elaine 
De Sellem, contralto; John B. Miller, 
tenor, and Arthur Middleton, basso, left 
last Monday to fill three oratorio engage- 
ments at Deland, Fla. 

The American Conservatory Orchestra, 
under the direction of Herbert Butler, gave 
an excellent recital on February 2, at Kim 
ball Hall. The advanced pupils of Silvio 
Scionti, pianist, will give a recital Satur 
day afternoon, February 20. 

William Beard was heard in a program 
at Bloomington, Ill, and next week will 
sing at Grand Forks, N. D. 

A number of new compositions by T. S. 
Lovette are meeting with great success. A 
Welsh patriotic song, dedicated and sung 
by Daniel Protheroe, is now in demand, and 
a nocturne for the piano and Te Deum and 
chorus for men will be published shortly. 

The Evanston Musical Club will give the 
second concert of the current season at 
the First Presbyterian Church of Evanston 
Thursday evening, February 18. The solo- 
ists will be Gwilym Miles, baritone, and 
Mrs. Lucile Stevenson Tewksbury, so- 
prano. 

The School of Acting of the Bush Tem 
ple Conservatory will give a performance 
of “For One Night Only” at the Bush 
Temple Lyceum under the direction of Ed 
ward Dvorak, the able instructor. The 
next dramatic performance will take place 
Saturday afternoon, February 20, when 
three one-act plays will be presented, “The 
Other Woman,” “Janet,” and “My Wife's 
Out.” Manager Kenneth M. Bradley 
states that the growth of the school neces- 
sitates additional space for studios and the 
offices are to be moved to the ground floor 
of the building. 


Ferne Gramling, a student of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, has been singing for 
the last two years professionally. She is a 
pupil of Herman Devries. Her last ap- 
pearance here was as Filina in “Mignon.” 

Mrs. Gertrude Grosscup Perkins, of the 
Chicago Conservatory, gave an informal re 
cital at her studio Saturday, February 6 
Among the pupils taking part in this pro- 
gram were: Constance Williamson, dra- 
matic soprano, who, judging from her work 
on this occasion, has a bright future; Es 
telle Hilton, Jane Beiss, Hattie Ross, Ethel 
Thompson and others. 

The Chicago Conservatory gave a piano 
recital by students to-night. Helen 
Holmes, Rhea Kanney, Frances Garnett, 
Ruth Edgerton and Vina Olson partici- 
pated. 

Pupils of the vocal, piano and violin de- 
partments of the Chicago Musical College 
were heard in Music Hall Saturday after- 
noon to good advantage. The roof of the 
new Chicago Musical College building is 
now being put on and the building will be 
ready for occupancy in April. 

Amanda Schulz, soprano, and Adolph 
Knauer, pianist, pupils of Karleton Hackett 
and Heniot Levy, of the American Con 
servatory faculty, gave a recital Saturday 
morning in Kimball Hall. The program 
included numbers by Ronald, Haydn, Las 
sen, Cornelius, Dvorak, Hildach, Chopin, 
Hahn, Ware, Lambert and Busoni, and 
showed these two pupils as talented and 
well trained. 

Adelaide Harding-Vincent, at the. Fort- 
nightly Club two weeks ago, gave a short 
talk before playing several solos which 
showed her to be a pianist of high attain 
ments. 

Marjorie Benton Cooke, monologuist, 
and Grace Nelson, soprano, will give a pro- 
gram at the Illinois Theater on Tuesday 
afternoon, February 23. Miss Nelson, who 
is one of the most popular sopranos in 
Chicago, will sing an aria from “Romeo 
and Juliet,” a group of English songs, also 
some German and Norwegian selections. 
Miss Cooke has been giving readings in the 
drawing rooms of New York society women 
this Winter, 

As a result of the accident suffered by 
Hubbard Harris, who broke his leg and has 
been confined to his home for five or six 
weeks, Arthur Olaf Andersen, the com 
poser, has accepted the post of teacher of 
harmony and composition at the American 
Conservatory until Mr. Harris returns. 

Edwin Schneider, the young composer, 
has just had published by Clayton F. Sum- 
my, two new songs which are already in 
great demand: “Bird’s Rapture” and “Un 
mindful of the Roses.” 

Georgia Kober, the pianist, will give a 
recital at the Guild Hall, in Maywood, on 
February 17. On April 5 she plays at the 
Amateur Club, and in March she gives a 
recital at the Hyde Park Glee Club. 

The fifth artists’ recital will take place 
at Northwestern University School Friday 
evening, February 19. Gwilym Miles will 
furnish the program and Nina Shumway 
Knapp will be the accompanist. R. D. 





Of Great Value to Music Lovers 


BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

It is a great pleasure to me to enclose 
my check for a subscription to your paper 
There is hardly an exception among my mu- 
sical associates who does not agree with me 
that your paper is of great value to every 
music lover, and that all should become 
subscribers, as I am sure they will get more 
than the amount of their subscription. 

Sincerely, Hopart WEED. 





New Work to Be Sung in Buffalo 

3uFFALO, N. Y.,* Feb. 15.—Angelo M. 
Read’s new cantata, “It Is Finished,” will 
be given its first performance by the West- 
minster Choral Society, under the direction 
of the composer, on February 18. The solo- 
ists will be Laura D. Minehan, Frank Wat. 
kins and Dr. H. M, Chester. 
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Dates Now Booking 
BALDWIN PIANO 


SECOND AMERICAN TOUR OF THE 
BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 


SCHNITZER 


Direction: BR. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bidg., New York 
From January 1, 1909, to May 1, 1909 
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way & Sons.” 


WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“I have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos; butonly when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 


“TI use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 











CHICKERING & SONS 


Chickertiryg 
~ PIANOS 


For over eighty-five years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction. 


MADE SOLELY BY 





BOSTON, U. S. A. 
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Mason & Hamlin 
“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 











EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest 
in piano construction 


Hazelton Bros. 


66-68 University Place New York 
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PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 
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Piano and Player Piano Construction. | 
DERBY, CONN. 


PIANOS 





the Strich @ Zeidler Piano: . 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 
Factory and Offices 


140th Street and Robbins Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY | 
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MBANY, 


MADE IN BOSTON 


ESTABLISHED C.H. DITSON & CO. | 


__NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES _ 


wee (eblin & Sons 


27 Unica 


Are considered to be the finest 
They oe ee ee new made 





ve alOwin Pians 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality’ of tone, 
with a charm of its own. 


Distinguished by great 
durability. 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
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the higher 
ideals in 


SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


Made in CONCERT CRANDS, 
PARLOR CGRANDS, BOUDOIR 
GRANDS (one of the smallest grands 
made), and UPRIGHT GRANDS. 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


If it’s not a SMITH & NIXON, It’s nota 
GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE. 


THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. 
10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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